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PART I 

Public Administration At Home 
CHAPTER ONE 

WHAT PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION MEANS TO THE 
CITIZEN AT HOME 

The government of the country seems to the ordinary 
citizen to be something very remote. In spite of the 
fact that Cabinet Ministers talk to him through the 
microphone and explain very often in conversational 
tones some of the problems with which they are coping 
on his behalf, it is not easy for him to realise how closely 
connected are the activities of these remote gentlemen 
with his own home. The Cabinet is the fount of authority 
which enables public administration to function. Here 
again, public administration " seems to be something 
abstract, something we talk about and hear about but 
never see. None the less, public administration is some- 
thing intimately connected with our homes and our 
everyday life. 

No one feels that an Insjxctor of Taxes is an empty 
abstraction. After all, he is responsible for sending you 
every year a printed form on which you have to tell 
him every detail of your income. And you are so con- 
scious of his reality that you would not dare to state 
anything but the truth upon the form. Now this 
Inspector is a public administrator, and this form he 
sends you is a piece of public administration. 

Every citizen whose children are being educated at an 
elementary or secondary school is benefiting from the 
administration of the Education Act by the officials of 
the Ministry of Education. 

9 



10 TEACH YOURSELF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Every citizen has, during this twentieth century, 
learnt in the hard school of experience that he cannot 
rely on being left to pursue his lawful occasions un- 
molested by foreign Powers. For this reason he no 
longer begrudges as he did during the nineteenth century, 
expenditure upon the armed forces. On the contrary, 
he stipulates that everything necessary shall be done to 
man and equip the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. 

What has this to do with Public Administration ? 

Probably the best way to impress upon the reader 
the degree to which public administration bears upon 
this question of national defence is to ask him to stand 
in Trafalgar Square and look towards the Mall. He will 
see in front of him the Admiralty Arch, and he will notice 
that the Arch has many windows. Behind these 
windows there are many rooms, and in these rooms are 
Government ofiBcials carrying out the orders of the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Having taken a good look at the Admiralty Arch, if 
the reader will then turn south along Whitehall he will 
come to a gateway on the right hand side flanked with 
columns of Portland stone blackened with age. This 
gateway leads into a courtyard, and if one walks across 
this courtyard one comes to the main entrance of the 
Admiralty. This courtyard and this building have 
been there for several hundred years. The famous 
Pepys, who wrote the equally famous Diary, was Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty in the days of Charles II, and no 
doubt he could have been seen in those days, morning 
after morning, walking across the courtyard to enter the 
building and take up his duties as Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Throughout the centuries also, many famous ' 
admirals whose names loom large in history have walked 
across that same courtyard. 

If one were permitted to enter this building and 
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circulate freely within, a permission which certainly 
would not be granted, one would come to a room where 
the Sea Lords sit in conclave, presided over by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and rule the " King's Navy." 
In this room are initiated those decisions which deter- 
mine the organisation, strategy, tactics and constitution 
of the flee*t. Here is decided the vast expenditure 
which Parliament is asked every year to approve for the 
purposes of naval defence. From here emanates the 
authority on which are based naval construction, naval 
engineering, naval ordnance, and stores and victualling. 

From the same source originates the authority on 
which a great number of government officials negotiate 
contracts for the construction of warships, the purchase 
of materials, and of food. From here, also, comes the 
authority upon which is based the administration of 
naval dockyards round the British coast and throughout 
the seven seas. The shadow of the Admiralty stretches 
across the world to Portsmouth, Plymouth, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The Navy must have ships, the ships must have coal 
or oil, guns, ammunition, radio and other electrical 
equipment, dockyards, repair shops, stores. The officers 
and men must have food and uniforms. They must be 
paid and their families must be provided for. 

Some one must decide the types of ship needed to 
enable the Navy to carry out its part in national defence 
at any given time, having regard to the conditions pre- 
vailing in the world and to the latest developments of 
science. The numbers and qualifications of the officers 
and men needed to man the ships, and the financial cost 
of ships and men must be settled. It is this " Deciding " 
and the carr5dng out of the decisions which constitutes 
the essence of Public Administration. 

Now a decision implies a person or persons who make 
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that decision, and a person or persons who carry out 
that decision. These are the people we refer to when 
we speak of " administrators." Their work we caU 
administration. In the case of a private firm it is the 
directors and executives who perform these functions. 
In the case of the Navy it is the Board of Admiralty and 
the* officials working under their authority who operate. 
Because they derive their authority from Parliament 
and through Parliament from the Public their functions 
are described as public administration as distinct from 
the private administration of the directors of businesses. 

The members of the Board are appointed by the 
Government and are presided over by a member of the 
Government who is known as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The other members of the Board are naval 
officers and civilians and their appointments are non- 
political. 

Under the direction of the Board comes the various 
departments whose business it is to see that the Navy 
is supplied with ships, coal, oil, guns, radio and 
other electrical equipment, dockyards, repair shops, 
stores. 

Let us for a moment imagine we are touring Ports- 
mouth Harbour in a motor boat. We see huge battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, fleet auxiliaries and sub- 
marines. None of these would exist but for the planning 
of the naval construction departmei t of the Admiralty. 
Naval architects, draftsmen, technical experts and 
clerks combine to produce the designs upon which the 
great ship-building firms base their construction of the 
warships. 

Before the firms can commence work on the ships, 
contracts must be negotiated with them by admiralty 
officials. These contracts, owing to Ine complexity of 
the job, are necessarily complicated and can only be 
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negotiated on behalf of the Board by officials with long 
training and experience behind them. 

Everyone takes it for granted that a warship must 
have engines, electrical equipment, and armaments. 
The builders of the warships obviously cannot be allowed 
to decide at their own sweet will what types they are 
going to put into the ships. These matters must be 
decided by the Board of Admiralty, which delegates 
these functions to the departments of the Engineer in 
Chief, Electrical Engineering, Naval Ordnance and 
Armament Supply. 

The naval dockyards do not come into being at the 
whim of anyone who chooses to build one. So the 
Dockyards department arranges for the building and 
maintenance of dockyards in accordance with the 
requirements of the fleet. 

The country cannot afford to leave the feeding of the 
crews of its warships to the vicissitudes of the ordinary 
commercial markets. The victualling department 
estimates the requirements of the fleet and sees the 
supplies are available as and when required. 

Every warship needs to be kept supplied with stores 
of every kind, from ropes to rivets, and it is the function 
of the Naval Store Department to see that these stores 
are available wherever and whenever required. 

It will now be apparent that there could be no navy 
without the vast worldwide administrative machine 
which we call the Admiralty. It will also be apparent 
that the navy and the administrative machine must be 
paid for. The financing of this great organisation is 
another aspect of Public Administration. 

Where does the money come from ? How is it 
collected ? How is it distributed ? 

Every year Parliament allocates a sum of money to 
the Admiralty to be spent on the Navy. This money 
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is of course part of the national revenue and is disbursed 
by admiralty officials. Every small business needs its 
cashier, its book-keeper, its banking account, in order 
to deal with its receipts and payments. It is easy to 
imagine what a vast administrative machine the 
Admiralty needs in order to deal with its huge financial 
transactions. 

The administrative problems arising out of the neces- 
sity of maintaining an army are in many respects similar 
to those arising out of the maintenance of the navy. 
Many differences arise from the fact that the men are 
moving in a different medium. The land has its problems 
distinct from those of the sea. 

In such matters however as clothing, victualling, 
finance, the problems are fundamentally similar. 

For a moment, let us return to Trafalgar Square, and 
again walk down Whitehall. On the opposite side to 
the Admiralty gateway above referred to will be seen a 
large imposing building whose entrance is also flanked 
by columns, not, however, blackened with age, like 
those of the Admiralty, for this building was only erected 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Tlids edifice 
is the War Office, where sits the Army Council presided 
over by the Secretary of State for War. This body 
controls the army. 

We are all familiar with the sight of soldiers and 
officers walking about in khaki battledress and service 
dress, we are accustomed to see sergeants stripes, the 
stars on officers’ shoulders, and the red tabs on colonels 
and brigadiers. Army cars and lorries are familiar 
sights on the roads, and in war time we used to see tanks, 
armoured cars, gun carriages and ammunition stacked 
along the roadside in the coimtry. Everyone knows 
about Bailey Bridges, troop trains and troop ships. 

Someone has to arrange for the army to be provided 
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with all these things. Finance has to be provided and 
audited. Contracts have to be made, storage and dis- 
tribution has to be arranged, barracks and Nissen huts 
to be built, and similarly ordnance factories. Raw 
materials have to be provided, and scientific investiga- 
tion and research carried out and accommodated and 
paid for. ,A11 these serijdces are performed by govern- 
ment officials and soldiers on civilian duties in the War 
Office and Ministry of Supply. 

We are all accustomed to the sight of R.A.F. planes 
passing over our heads in the sky, and here again there 
is a government department whose administration 
renders possible the existence of those planes. This 
department is the Ministry of Supply and Aircraft 
Production, whose offices at Adelphi and Shell-Mex 
House may be seen dominating the Thames Embankment. 

The control and general administration of the R.A.F. 
is in the hands of the Air Ministry. 

Now all these services of national defence cost money. 
If the reader will once more return to Trafalgar Square 
and proceed to walk down Whitehall, he will, after 
passing the entrance to the Admiralty, come to a building 
which houses a government department known as the 
Treasury. This is the headquarters of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who controls the national finances 
on behalf of Parliament. Under him, the Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury is a government official who 
is responsible for seeing that the decrees of parliament 
issued to him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
carried out. It is this permanent official assisted by 
other permanent officials who administers the national 
finances. Estimates are prepared by all other govern- 
ment departments and submitted to the Treasury, 
which revises them and approves them and submits 
them to the Chancellor of the Exchequer who places 
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them before Parliament. Every penny of the hundreds 
of millions of pounds spent every year by the govern- 
ment is controlled by the Treasury. If our reader will 
now continue his wjdk down Whitehall, he will come to 
Downing Street, and if he turns up this street he will 
find on the right hand side a house numbered ten. This 
is the official residence of the Prime Minister. On the 
opposite side of the street, he will see the Foreign Office. 
Here again, we have a considerable number of officials 
whose business it is to conduct all negotiations with 
foreign nations. 

In these days it is rare for the morning newspapers to 
contain no reference to the dominions. Everyone is 
aware of the great help rendered to this country during 
the war and of the supplies of food and other necessaries 
which are being sent to us now, in times of peace. Here 
again, the constant negotiations on various subjects 
taking place between the British Government and the 
various Dominion governments require -an office. This 
is known as the Dominions Office, and this important 
branch of public administration clearly has an intimate 
connection with the everyday life of the citizen, affecting 
as it does every housekeeper's budget. 

The colonies constitute ar^^ther immensely important 
part of the British Empire. Those portions of the 
empire which are not self-governing are called colonies. 
These are administered by a gover. ment department 
known as the Colonial Office. Vast stretches of terri- 
tory in Africa, and other territories in the West Indies 
and in the Far East come under this category of public 
administration. 

Continuing our walk down Whitehall, we come to a 
huge building with colonnades. This is the Home 
Office, presided over by the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. It administers the criminal law, the inspection 

B 
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of factories, alien immigration, acts of parliament 
affecting children, animals, etc. This department is 
also responsible for the administration of the laws 
governing explosives and dangerous drugs, and for the 
supervision of the police. 

Most homes are familiar, directly or indirectly, with 
unemplo5n:nent insurance, and few have failed to experi- 
ence the control over emplo5nnent exercised by the 
Ministry of Labour during the war. Furthermore, the 
labour exchanges are familiar buildings in every district. 
This important aspect of public administration is one 
with which most citizens have had contact direct or 
indirect. The functions of this department have been 
greatly extended since its pre-war days, including as 
they do the whole field of demobilisation and training. 

Reference has already been made to education, and 
here again a government department, viz. the Ministry 
of Education, has in addition to its responsibilities in 
regard to elementary and secondary schools, the duty 
of administering technical and continuation schools, 
training colleges, and evening schools. 

Every sensible person in these days attaches the 
greatest importance to health. Here again, we find 
public administration reacting closely upon our domestic 
lives. The Ministry of Health is responsible for the 
supervision, maintenance, and improvement of the 
health of the nation. These functions are administered 
by a considerable number of officials, including doctors, 
dentists, bacteriologists, sanitary engineers, salvage 
inspectors, inspectors of alkali works, inspectors of milk 
and inspectors of the welfare of the blind. This depart- 
ment is also responsible for the supervision of local 
authorities, and exercises a general control over these 
bodies, in so far as they operate in the promotion of 
health and sanitation. Through its auditors it exercises 
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a general supervision over the financial transactions of 
the municipalities. 

It is hardly necessary in these days to remind any 
citizen of Great Britain of the existence of the Board of 
Trade. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that 
this department exercises a greater influence over our 
doniestic economy than any other branch of tfie adminis- 
tration. Of its many branches, the Raw Materials 
department affects in its administration one of the 
fundamental factors in the nation's prosperity. Through 
his control of raw materials, the President of the Board 
of Trade exercises a dominating influence over a large 
and all important sphere of British business. The 
direction of the great export drive is in the hands of the 
Board of Trade, and this is a branch of public adminis- 
tration which has come into being as the result of the 
economic crisis which has followed the war with Germany. 
The decisions of the Government in this respect must 
bo administered by the President of the Board of Trade, 
acting through the officials of his department. A 
familiar aspect of this administration, and one which is 
manifest in every home, is the clothing coupons. 

The interruption of the free flow of international 
currency has made it impo '^ible for individual traders 
to do business with other traders in foreign countries, 
as was possible before the war. As a result, it has been 
necessary for the Board of Trade to undertake extensive 
negotiations with the governments of foreign coimtries 
for the interchange of their products with British 
products. In consequence, when we look at the various 
articles and materials which surround us in our homes, 
W’e are contemplating the results of yet another branch 
of public administration. 

In addition to these functions, the Board of Trade 
administers the laws governing the registration of 
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companies, patents and trade marks, weights and 
measures and a considerable number of other laws 
affecting the details of trading. 

We are all familiar with public parks, such as Hyde 
Park, Green Park, St. James's Park, and with royal 
palaces and royal parks. These have to be maintained, 
and therefore administered. The government depart- 
ment responsible for this is the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings, which however has great and important 
functions in other directions, including the requisitioning 
of land and buildings on behalf of other government 
departments, and the allocation of building materials. 

It is a matter for speculation how many people are 
conscious of the importance to their daily lives of the 
woods and forests of this country. This importance is 
acknowledged by the fact that there is a department of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The respon- 
sibility for seeing that the supplies of timber in the 
country are maintained by scientific planting and 
replacement lies with this department, which is also 
responsible for administering Crown lands. 

Another very homely aspect of public administration 
is Fuel and Power. There have been times when this 
subject was daily referred to in public radio announce- 
ments, and it seems likely that it will continue to play 
a large part in the daily life of the citizen for many years 
to come. The administrative functions of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power may be summed up by saying that 
this department is responsible for seeing that the national 
resources in coal, electricity, gas, oil and petrol, are 
developed to their utmost capacity, and fairly distri- 
buted among the citizens of the country according to 
their needs. One of the most important administrative 
functions of this department is the inspection of mines, 
and the promotion of the health 


and ^elfai^e of fho^iners. 
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It is also responsible for promoting scientific research 
with a view to developing the coimtry's resources. 

Every home in the country will be affected by the 
administrative activities of the Ministry of Social 
Security, with its family allowances, sickness benefits 
ancl old age and widows' pensions. , 

When you pQst a letter you normally take it to a 
pillar box. Pillar boxes do not grow out of the soil like 
plants. Someone has to make arrangements for the 
pillar box to be built and painted. Similarly, if you 
have occasion to buy a postal order or money order or 
postage stamps you will go to the local post office. 
Sometimes these post offices occupy parts of buildings 
which are being used for some other purpose, and the 
prt‘mises therefore have to be rented. In other cases, 
a building must be erected. Someone has to make the 
arrangements either for renting a portion of some 
premises already in existence, or alternatively, to have 
a building erected. 

The letters which have been posted in the pillar box 
do not emerge from there on their own power, and fly 
to their destination. We have all of us seen the postman 
with his bag opening the pillar box and collecting its 
contents. Someone has to rrange for the manufacture 
and supply of those bags. The many thousands of 
postmen all over the country liave ^o be selected from 
the applicants for the job, and arrangements have to be 
made for their wages to be fixed and also for them to be 
paid. Furthermore, these postmen have to be provided 
with uniforms. All these matters are dealt with by the‘ 
officials who constitute the Personnel of Public Adminis- 
tration. In this case, of course, the government depart- 
ment which makes all these arrangements is the General 
Post Office. 

We have above referred to postal orders and money 
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orders. Public officials have to arrange for the paper 
to be made available for this purpose, and for the necessary 
printing to be done. When you buy a postal order or 
money order you pay money over the counter, and some 
officials, somewhere, have the job of appointing the 
staff serving behind the counter and arranging for the 
disposal of the money which they collect. Other 
officials are responsible for making the necessary con- 
tracts with the builders, for the erection of post offices, 
and also for their maintenance. And someone has to 
arrange for these buildings to be furnished and for the 
counters and grilles to be erected. 

When you send or receive a telegram, telegraph boys 
and other postal servants are brought into action. If 
you run a savings bank book, someone has to arrange 
for the books to be made and printed, and also for the 
necessary records to be kept. If you wish to send a 
letter by air mail, it doesn't just fly to the plane which 
is going to carry it overseas. Someone has to arrange 
for a plane to be available at the appropriate place and 
for the letter to be delivered to the plane, w- 

Thousands of letters are poured every day into the 
letter boxes and are collected in bags and taken to a 
building known as the Sorting Office. Some officials 
somewhere have had to arrange for the erection and 
equipment of that sorting office, and also for the appoint- 
ment and training of the necessary number of sorters. 
These men have to work in shifts day and night sorting 
the thousands of letters into the different compartments 
of the sorting tables which represent the districts to 
which the letters have to go. Mail vans have to be 
manufactured and purchased, and supplied with petrol 
in order that these masses of letters may be conveyed 
to their destinations. This involves arrangements with 
railway companies for the provision of mail wagons and 
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mail trains. All these arrangements have to be made 
by administrative officials. 

This vast organisation did not just come into being 
miraculously but had to be built up, and its building up 
was an act of public administration, as is its continued 
maintenance and expansion. 

In addition to the above services, there is the all- 
important telephone service. A separate department 
of post office administration arranges for the telephone 
services. Here again, someone has to arrange for tele- 
phone instruments to be purchased and installed in our 
homes. And once installed, both the instruments and 
the wires connecting them with the exchanges have to 
be maintained. An engineering service spreading its 
network over the whole country had to be set up and 
organised for this purpose. The engineers had to be 
appointed and allotted their respective tasks. 

It is impossible to run a vast organisation of this type 
without making provision for the health of the staff, 
and for this purpose a medical branch of the Post Office 
was brought into being. To deal with the various 
buildings above referred to there is an architectural 
department. A number of other headquarters depart- 
ments have to deal with the organisation and co-ordina- 
tion of the various activities above referred to, among 
which are two more to which we have not referred. It 
will be obvious that large quantities of stores must be 
accumulated and housed and kept sorted so as to be 
readily available to meet requirements. To organise 
this branch of the administration there is a Central 
Stores department. Activities on such an immense 
scale cannot be carried on without legal (Juestions 
arising, and in order to cope with '•these there is a 
Solicitor’s Department. 

The vast sums of money which are needed to carry 
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out this great branch of public administration are 
collected by the Post Office from the proceeds of its 
sales of postage stamps, postal orders, money orders, 
and from the proceeds of its charges for the use of the 
telephone S3^tem. Generally the Post Office is self- 
supporting and does not have to ask Parliament to 
finance it from taxation. The millions of £s which' aie 
involved in the running of this coUosal enterprise require 
to be managed and the income and expenditure audited. 
This function is carried out by the Accountant's General's 
department of the Post Office. 

Most people living in London are familiar with a 
building which stands out prominently on the north 
bank of the Thames between Waterloo and Blackfriars 
bridges. It is an old building with many collonades 
and pediments. Everyone knows that this building is 
called Somerset House. It is the home of the Inland 
Revenue department. It is the function of this depart- 
ment to collect that portion of the country's income 
which is acquired by taxation. Every year in the spring 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer presents to Parliament 
what is known as his Budget. This is an estimate of 
the amounts which the government proposes to spend 
during the following year, and of the amounts which it 
expects to collect in order to meet this expenditure, 
and furthermore, the manner in which it proposes to 
raise this money. A large portion of the income thus 
acquired by the government to meet its expenditure is 
raised from Income Tax. The amount of the tax to be 
collected from each citizen according to his income 
having been fixed, it is the duty of the Inland Revenue 
department to collect this tax. For this purpose the 
country has been divided into districts and an Inspector 
of Taxes who is an official of the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment has been appointed to each district. It is the duty 
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of this Inspector to collect from every citizen in his 
district the necessary information regardii^ that citizen's 
income to enable the Inspector to decide and inform him 
as to the amount of income tax to be paid by him. The 
tax is collected by income tax collectors who are also 
officials appointed by the Inland Revenue department. 

6ere again if is obvious that income tax inspectors 
and income tax collectors and their staffs do not grow 
out of the ground like plants. Someone has to appoint 
them. This duty falls upon the headquarters staff of 
the Inland Revenue department. The inspectors and 
collectors must be provided with offices and furniture. 
They are far too busy to spend their time finding and 
equipping offices. A separate branch of the Central 
Administration has to cope with these problems. 

Everyone knows that there are such things as death 
duties. These have to be assessed and collected, and 
for this purpose the estate duty office of the Inland 
Revenue department exists. A considerable amount 
of revenue is collected from the stamping of legal 
documents, the registration of companies and business 
names, and the office of the Controller of Stamps deals 
with this aspect of public administration. It will be 
appreciated that when dealL -j with estates it is necessary 
for valuations to be made, and for this purpose the 
office of the Chief Valuer of the Inlard Revenue depart- 
ment exists. 

We have so far dealt with some of the principal 
branches of public administration, and shewn how 
intimately they are bound up with the everyday life of 
all of us. But hitherto we have been dealing with those 
sections of public administration which carry out the 
wishes of Parliament functioning through the central 
government. Many things, however, which are necessary 
to our well-being are carried out by the local authorities. 
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that is to say, the borough councils, rural districts 
councils, and county councils. 

In order to appreciate what is done for us by these 
authorities a glance back at the Middle Ages is instruc- 
tive. The towns in those days had no sanitation of 
any kind, garbage and what in these da}^ goes down 
the drains were just throwTi into the street or any other 
convenient dumping ground. As a result, the towns 
were at intervals afflicted with virulent epidemics. 
There was no organised provision of street lighting, and 
people found it necessary to have heavy doors to their 
houses with strong bolts, and it was dangerous to venture 
into the streets at night owing to footpads and cut- 
throats. There was no regular police force, and in the 
country there were no roads as we understand them 
to-day, only just cart tracks which were often impassable 
in winter. Now the roads with which we are all familiar 
in these times are provided for us by our local authorities, 
under the general direction of that branch of Central 
Public Administration known as the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Many of our local authorities supply us with 
trams and buses and others provide the necessary 
facilities for these services to be run by public companies. 
Our garbage is collected by dust carts provided by the 
local council. The widespread and elaborate S3^tem 
of drainage is organised by the same people. These 
local authorities did not of course spring suddenly into 
existence. It has actually taken many centuries for 
the local government organisation as it exists to-day to 
evolve. The English people have always been opposed 
to interference with their private lives and in the earliest 
times before the Norman Conquest in 1066 the Saxon 
townships were governed by what were known as Moots. 
These were little local councils elected by the citizens 
of the town. As conditions changed throughout the 
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centuries there resulted a vast number of small local 
authorities performing aU sorts of functions. During 
the nineteenth century parliament found it necessary 
to start reorganising local governments with a view to 
introducing some order into chaos. The general super- 
vision of the local authorities on behalf of the central 
government was entrusted to the local government 
board, a department in Whitehall. This department 
was eventually merged in the Ministry of Health. But 
the general policy has been as far as practicable to allow 
the local authorities to manage their own affairs. 

Subject to the general control of the Ministry of Health, 
which is only exercised when it is considered that it is 
demanded by the national interest, the local authorities 
provide the following services : 

(1) Upkeep of footpaths, rights of way, etc. 

(2) Water supply. 

(3) Fire services, libraries, street lighting, cemeteries, 
etc. 

(4) Education. 

(5) Sanitation. 

(6) Isolation and other hospitals. 

(7) Clinics. 

(8) Road maintenance. 

(9) Housing and town planning. 

(10) In certain cases, supply of electricity and gas. 

(11) Administration of Acts of Pari iment relating to 
drugs. 

. (12) Police. 

In addition to the local councils, there are a number of 
bodies who have been granted authority by Parliament 
to carry out certain public administrative functions. 
Foremost among these is the Corporat e .1 of the City of 
London, which has its own police force, is the Sanitary 
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Authority for the City, and controls the great historic 
market places of Smithiield, Billingsgate, Islington, 
Deptford and Leadenhall. The Corporation adopts 
measures to secure the purity of the goods that pass 
through these markets, and sees that they are sold under 
hygienic conditions. It has also taken steps to main- 
tain open spaces outside the London area. Epping 
Forest, for instance, was acquired by the Corporation of 
London for this purpose. Open spaces have similarly 
been preserved by the Corporation in West Ham, 
Burnham Beeches, West Wickham, and elsewhere. 

Another important Corporation set up for a special 
purpose is the Metropolitan Water Board, which in 1902 
absorbed all the various private companies who had 
hitherto been responsible for the water supply of London. 
Thus the water of the rivers Thames, Lea, the New 
River and various wells and springs is serviced to the 
citizens of London. 

In 1905 the Joint Electricity Authority was con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament and made responsible for 
co-ordinating and developing electricity services through- 
out the country. These services are provided by a 
large number of electricity companies. The Act of 
Parliament provides that by all these companies 
will have come under the full control of the Joint 
Electricity Authority. 

London is still the greatest port in the world, and its 
\ast system of docks and the great estuary of the Thames 
are administered by the Port of London Authority, 
which was established in 1909, and took over the duties 
of the Thames Conservancy Board which had hitherto 
been responsible for looking after the river. 

Trinity House is another special body entrusted with 
the duty of providing pilotage and for placing the 
necessary buoys at the appropriate spots on the river. 
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It is also responsible for the maintenance of lighthouses 
round the coast. 

The Thames Conservancy Board still functions 
independently in seeing that navigation facilities are 
maintained and improved and for the prevention of 
pollution. 

Another great Corporation set up by Parliament with 
special authority is the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board, which is responsible for the maintenance and 
improvement of the Mersey, one of the greatest centres 
of shipping in the country. 



CHAPTER TWO 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
THE WORKER 

Most workers, whatever class they may belong to, 
would find it difficult to carry on their jobs without the 
transport services supplied by the various public 
authorities, public corporations, and public companies 
who run buses, trolley buses and trams, to say nothing 
of railways. In London the passenger transport services 
are run by the London Passenger Transport Board, a 
public corporation constituted by Act of Parliament. 
The constitution of the corporation is carefully controlled 
by the Act and the whole field of its operations covered. 
In other parts of the country the road transport services 
are in some cases administered by the local authorities 
and in others by limited companies. In all these cases 
the central government has considered it necessary to 
intervene in the interests of the public, in the adminis- 
tration of these services either by laying down the 
conditions under which they were to be carried out, or 
by placing them in the hands of a local government 
body. 

In addition to the safeguarding his means of transport, 
the worker has experienced the intervention of public 
administration in many other spheres in modern times. 
Among the most important spheres where this i^r- 
vention has taken place are National Health Insurance 
admmistration. Factory Acts, safeguarding the health, 
safety and welfare of the workei, and the employment of 
women and young persons. Important legislation has 

30 
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over a period of years affected the administration of the 
mining industry. Other legislation has affected labour 
management, wage regulations by the institution of 
Trade Boards, industrial negotiation affecting the 
relations between employers and employed. Another 
imj^rtant sphere in which public administration has 
affected the worker is that of Unemployment. During 
the first haJf of the twentieth century employment 
exchanges, ^employment insurance, and the setting 
up of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, are 
outstanding features, whilst the institution of old age 
pensions and family endowments and widows' and 
orphans* pensions, as well as war pensions, has been 
and is of vital importance to the worker. 

A century ago the conditions in factories and work- 
shops were very bad. Apart from a few enlightened 
employers, practically no regard was ever paid to the 
human requirements of the workers. Some occupations 
are such that it is not necessary to pay much attention 
to this aspect. This applies to open air occupations, 
such as agriculture, where the problem has been wages, 
rather than physical conditions. Other occupations 
are apt to have an injurious effect upon the worker, 
among these are lead glazing, file making and some 
chemical industries. Apaiv from these, questions of 
ventilation, sanitation and hours of labour, affect all 
industries. 

The industrial revolution which began in the eighteenth 
century and was rapid and sudden, witnessed appalling 
conditions in the factories which sprang up everywhere. 
Infectious fevers broke out in many places, and the 
Manchester Board of Health held an enquiry. They 
found that close confinement, bad air, night labour and 
excessive hours were undermining the health of the 
workers. As a result, the first Factory Act known as 
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the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802, was 
passed by parliament. This Act limited the hours 
during which apprentices could be employed and intro- 
duced certain regulations regarding sanitary conditions. 
The Act was quite inadequate, but was the beginning of 
a movement which eventually led to a great improvement 
in conditions. In due course, as a result of the activit'ies 
of Robert Owen, a mill owner in New Lanark who ran 
his own mills on improved lines, acts of parliament were 
introduced which provided that no child under nine was 
to be employed in the mills and limited the working 
hours of persons under eighteen. 

Subsequently, the cause was taken up by Lord 
Shaftesbury who was the great protagonist of factory 
reform. He succeeded in securing the passage of the 
Factory Act, 1833, which extended legislation to all 
textile factories and introduced further limitations on 
the employment of children. In 1842, the Mines Regu- 
lations Act prohibited the work of women and of boys 
under fourteen below ground. An Inspector of Mines 
was appointed. This, and other legislation, culminated 
in the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, which con- 
solidated factory legislation and applied it to non- 
textile as weU as textile factories and workshops. 
Sanitary accommodation became compulsory in all 
factories and workshops, and an Inspectorate was set 
up. This important branch of public administration 
has since that time played an increasing part in securing 
proper working conditions. The Truck Acts, 1837, 
1887 3.nd 1896, constitute a further important develop- 
ment of administrative control over working conditions. 
These acts made compulsory the payment of wages in 
currency, and abolished what had hitherto been a grave 
abuse. A number of amending acts were subsequently 
introduced with a view to ameliorating conditions. 
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These culminated in the Factories Act, 1907, which 
consolidated all the previous acts and provided for 
considerable improvements. 

The administration of these acts has necessarily 
involved the appointment of a considerable number of 
officials to see they are carried out. Before the World 
War of 1900-1905 the responsibility for the "kdministra- 
tion of factory legislation was in the hands of the Home 
Office. Since then it has been transferred to the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. The Factory Inspectors 
who previously had been officials of the Home Office 
are now officials of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, and upon them as well as officials of the local 
authorities rests the responsibility for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Factory Acts. These officials 
must be thoroughly conversant with the acts and all the 
regulations which govern their administration. The 
Inspectorate includes a number of technical officials 
who deal with the medical, electrical and engineering 
aspects. These consist of qualified engineers and 
chemists who deal with the questions of safety and 
mechanical ventilation. There are now a considerable 
number of women inspectors. Some of the more 
important matters dealt with by the Inspectors are the 
following : Cleanliness, O* ercrowding. Temperature, 
Ventilation, Lighting, Drainage, Sanitation, Medical 
Supervision, Safety. 

The provisions for safety are very important, and 
include the fencing of machinery, and the provision of 
devices whereby power can be promptly cut off and the 
machinery stopped in case of accident. With a view to 
protection of the workers, important provisions have 
been introduced regarding the construction and sale of 
new machinery. Other protective provisions relate to 
vessels containing dangerous liquids, automatic machines. 
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the cleaning of machinery by women and yoimg persons, 
the training and supervision of young persons, hoists 
and lifts, chains, ropes and lifting tackle, cranes, and 
other lifting apparatus, dangerous fumes, inflammable 
dust and gas, steam boilers, means of escape in case of 
fire, fire prevention. 

The prov^ion for the welfare of the workers in the 
Act of 1907 takes the form of granting to the Secretary 
of State the power to make welfare orders. The making 
of these orders is now the function of the Minister of 
Labour and National Service. As a result, the respon- 
sibility for making regulations dealing with the welfare 
of the workers lies with the Minister and his officials, 
whose duty it is to carry out a thorough inspection of 
the factories and see that everything possible is done to 
promote and improve satisfactory conditions. These 
regulations cover such things as the supply of pure 
drinking water, suitable sitting accommodation, cloak- 
room accommodation, first aid, protective clothing, 
separate canteen accommodation. Many employers, 
although not compelled by Act of Parliament to do so, 
nowadays appoint welfare supervisors. 

The administration of these acts had, in addition to 
the appointment of Inspectors and Clerks and the 
definition of their duties, required that legal powers 
should be conferred on their inspectors, granting them 
not only legal right of entry and inspection but the 
authority to conduct a prosecution in his own person in 
a Court of Law. The mining industry has, during the 
last hundred years, constantly attracted the attention 
of parliament. Coal mining is admittedly a dangerous 
occupation. The danger not only results from liability 
to accident, but also liability to disease. For this 
reason, parliament has shown an increasing desire to 
bring the mining industry more and more within the 
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field of public administration. As already indicated, 
the employment of females and children in mines was 
forbidden in 1842. Mining legislation culminated in 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power Act, i845, which 
established this ministry as a permanent state depart- 
ment. Since then, the mines have been brought under 
the direct control of the State, and are now administered 
by the National Coal Board. 

An important development in public administration 
in relation to occupations was the passing of the Tiade 
Boards Act, 1909. These Boards were established to 
deal with what were known as sweated industries. 
That is to say, industries where the wages were such as 
to make it impossible for the workers to obtain adequate 
food, clothing and housing. At the same time when the Act 
was passed many employers were finding that the 
steady increase in wages resulting from the activities 
of the Trade Unions could be circumvented by farming 
work out to people to do at home. By this means, they 
were able to pay veiy low rates. 

The administration of the Trade Boards Act was first 
entrusted to the Board of Trade, but later transferred to 
the Ministry of Labour, whose officials were granted 
the power to enter workshops and inspect wages sheets 
and institute prosecutions. The original Act only 
applied to a limited number of trades, such as tailoring, 
the making of boxes, machine made lace, lace curtain 
finishings, chain making. The Act empowered the Board 
of Trade to make orders extending the application of the 
Act to any branch of trade where the wages were excep- 
tionally low. In this way the Act was extended to cover 
sugar confectionery, food preserving, shirt making, 
hollow ware making, linen and cotton embroidery. 
The provisions of the Act were further extended by the 
Trade Boards Act, 1918. Since then, the operations of 
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the Act have been extended to cover a much wider field 
of administration. 

An important new development in the administration 
of wages was the Wages Councils Act of I845> which 
introduced wage regulations throughout industry by 
instituting both voluntary and statutory machinery 
to establish‘standard wage rates throughout the counfry. 
During the war many industrial councils had been 
established throughout the country with a view to 
regulating wages and generally securing co-operation 
between workers and management. The purpose of 
the Act was to secure the maintenance and extension of 
this principle in times of peace. 

The development of public administration in relation 
to employers and employed has been manifested in 
trade union legislation and the setting up of administra- 
tive machinery to deal with trades disputes. Various 
endeavours have been made by parliament to set up 
machinery for minimising the effect of trade disputes. 
Among the most important of these are the Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919, which sets up a permanent court of 
arbitration to hear and decide trade disputes between 
employers and work people, and empowers the Minister 
of Labour to appoint a court of enquiry. The industrial 
court is a permanent tribunal to which disputes can be 
referred by the consent of both sides. 

In order to avoid danger and inconvenience to the 
community which might be caused by strikes or lock- 
outs in the transport services, certain Acts of parliament 
have been passed, introducing administrative machinery 
to avoid or minimise the effects of such disputes. The 
Road Traffic Act, enables working people in the 
passenger transport industry to represent grievances to 
the Traffic Commissioners. The Road and Rail Traffic 
Act, extends the provisions of the previous Act. 
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The Road Haulage Wages Act established a 
Central Wages Board authorised to submit to the 
Minister of Labour proposals concerning wages. Since 
the war the functions of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service have been greatly extended in relation 
to conciliation in industry. 

An important development subsequent to* the war, 
has been the establishment of Working Parties 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade. The purpose 
of these Working Parties is to secure the greatest possible 
co-operation in industry between workers and manage- 
ment. The administration of these Working Parties 
has been widely extended throughout industry, and 
the officials of the Board of Trade perform important 
functions in the setting up and operation of the system. 

One of the most important examples of the influence 
of public administration upon people's occupation and 
their individual jobs is to be found in the Employment 
Exchanges. They were first introduced by the Labour 
Exchange Act of 1909, which came into operation on 
the 1st January 1910. The National Employment 
Exchange Service is administered by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. In addition to finding 
emplo5anent for those who are seeking it, and finding 
employees for employers, l*ie employment exchanges 
play an important part in the administration of un- 
employment insurance. Another imj irtant function of 
the employment exchange service is the establishment 
of Training Centres which since the war has 
reached very large dimensions. 

Another important manner in which public adminis- 
tration has intervened on behalf of persons in employ- 
ment has been the creation of a legal liability on the part 
of employers to pay compensation to workmen injured 
in the course of their employment. This was first 
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established under the Employers Liability Act, 1880, 
and extended by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
1897 . In these Acts we find a direct intervention 
by State administration through the introduction of 
definite legal obligations. The effect of this legislation 
is that where a man is killed or meets with an accident 
arising out of or in the course of his emplo5nnen't, it 
becomes the legal obligation of his employer to pay 
compensation. 

We have so far dealt with those occupations and jobs 
which are performed by what is known as the working 
class. This expression is very misleading, as it only 
applies to one section of the working community. A 
very large proportion of the population of the country 
is working on jobs which are essential to the life of the 
community and involve long hours and the expenditure 
of much energy and intelligence, but are none the less 
not included when one is referring to jobs performed by 
the " working man." These jobs include all those who 
are engaged on clerical work and those performed by 
the professional classes. To these should also be added 
managerial and directing jobs. Every factory in the 
country has its managers, assistant managers, 
accountants and clerks. The thousands of ships which 
ply in and out of British ports and carry British goods 
to all parts of the world and bring back goods which 
are essential to the life of the nation are owned by 
shipping companies. These companies have their offices 
with their administrative staff. These offices are con- 
cerned with the organisation of the company's business, 
with the appointment of the officers and crews of the 
ships, with the ordering of new ships to be built, with 
providing the stores for the ships, and attending to 
finance. 

Now all these administrative and clerical people find 
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themselves in contact with public administration in the 
performance of their duties. The public department 
with which they have to keep in touch is the shipping 
department of the Ministry of Transport, which 
administers the Marine Mercantile laws, and further- 
more, in times of national and international stress has 
to decide questions of priority. Among other things, 
the directing and secretarial staffs must see that the 
company complies with the provisions of the Companies 
Act, and the requirements of the Registrar of Com- 
panies. The captains and officers and crews must be 
familiar with and act in accordance with certain laws 
and regulations governing their conduct, and navigation. 
Every ship must comply with the law in regard to 
loading. The famous Plimsol Line limits the extent to 
which a ship may be loaded. The inspectors of the 
Ministry are empowered to enforce and do, in fact, 
enforce, this rule. Another important contact between 
the shipping community and public administration is 
the Customs Department. 

Other sections of the shipping community are the 
ship brokers and stevedors. The brokers must be in 
constant touch with both the Ministry of Transport and 
the port authorities. The broker's job is to arrange 
for goods to be shipped ou behalf of exporters, both 
from their own country and from countries abroad. 
They secure space in ships for the goi Is and in doing so 
have to make arrangements for these goods to be at a 
certain poit at a given time. In some cases they actually 
charter a whole ship and when doing this must make 
certain that she would be allowed by the Ministry to be 
available for this particular cargo at the particular time 
required. 

Thousands of people are employed ±ii banks. The 
Bank of England, which is nationalised, is a branch of 
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public administration, and controls the banking policy 
of the country so that every person employed in a bank 
is directly or indirectly concerned with this branch of 
public administration. If you are a farmer, or anyone 
engaged in the farming industry, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries is concerned with you and ^ou 
are concerned with the Ministry. Your activities are 
directly or indirectly affected by the Ministry's interest 
in the technical side of agriculture, in plant pathology, 
in land drainage, in feeding stuffs, in animal health, in 
veterinary matters, land fertility, and statistics. If you 
are engaged in any way in the fishing industry, you arc 
affected by the administrative activities of the Fishery 
department. Both as an employer and a wage earner, 
you are interested in the Agricultural Wages Board. 
Possibly you may be employed, or in your job you may 
be in touch with the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
which are under the administration of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Those whose employment 
involves land surveying are interested in the Ordnance 
Survey Department of the Ministry, and everyone con- 
nected with agriculture is deeply concerned with the 
Agricultural Research Council and the activities of its 
scientific staff. 

Persons who are engaged in jobs connected with civil 
aviation find public administration looming very large 
in their lives in the shape of the Ministry of Civil Aviation. 
The pilots and others engaged in the operation of the 
plane must comply with the safety and other regulations. 
Those who are manufacturing planes for civil use must 
comply with the Ministry's policy in matters of design. 
The airfields throughout the country are under the 
Ministry's administrative control. 

If you are engaged in some form of scholarly research, 
you will have occasion to use the library of the British 
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Museum, and the public libraries throughout the country 
are at your disposal. If you are actively concerned 
with zoology, entomology, geology, mineralogy, or 
botany, the Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton and the Zoological Museum at Tring are at your 
disposal. If you are employed in connection with a 
charity organisation, your activities will bring you into 
contact with the Charity Commission. Those whose 
occupations are connected with the law must make 
frequent use of police courts, county courts, and the 
various ramifications of the administration of the law. 
Those who go abroad, and all traders concerned with 
export and import have dealings with the Customs 
Department. Manufacturers of alcoholic liquor and 
owners and managers of public houses must, in con- 
ducting their operations, take into account the Excise 
Department. Clergymen of the established church can 
hardly fail at some time in the course of their careers 
to come into contact with the administration of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Members of the teaching 
profession are governed both as regards their scales of 
salary and their methods of teaching by the Board of 
Education, whose inspectors see that the Board's policy 
is carried into effect. Thousands of people throughout 
the country are employed in electrical and gas under- 
takings, all of which are affected by the poUcy of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. The 1 tr-reaching ramifi- 
cations of the administration of the Ministry of Food 
and their effect upon employed persons ever 5 rwhere are 
too obvious to require any comment, excepting perhaps 
to point out that this branch of public administration 
intimately affects the work of everyone employed in 
jobs connected with the production an^l distribution of 
food. The government department known as the 
Registry of Friendly Societies administers certain Acts 
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of Parliament laying down rules as regards registration 
and management which must be observed by a large 
class of societies. People, therefore, who have jobs in 
Friendly Societies, Benevolent Societies, Working Men's 
Clubs, Building Societies, Industrial and Provident 
Societies, J.oan Societies, Trade Unions, and Trustees 
Savings Banks, must take account of the administrative 
functions of this department. 

Doctors are familiar with the panel system, controlled 
by the Ministry of Health. They are also deeply con- 
cerned in that Department's policy in relation to the 
establishment of a national medical service and the 
control of hospitals. The same applies to the large 
body of people who are engaged on jobs in hospitals, 
whether voluntary or municipal. Prison officials, N.F.S. 
officials, persons whose jobs involve the control of 
animals, the welfare of children, the handling of ex- 
plosives, or drugs, come within the orbit of administration 
of the Home Office. 

Thousands of people are employed in the profession of 
Accountancy. These are either professional accountants, 
or their clerks and assistants. The activities of the 
accountancy profession cover practically every aspect 
of the nation's economic life. These jobs consequently 
bring those who are engaged in them into contact with 
many aspects of public administration. 

All businesses of any size or importance employ 
accountants to assess their income tax and conduct the 
necessary negotiations with the Income Tax Inspector. 
It is also the accountant's duty to see that the require- 
ments of the Companies Act are complied with in the 
matter of preparing balance sheets and keeping books. 
In the case of those numerous businesses which are 
executing contracts on behalf of the government, it is 
the duty of the accountant to see that the requirements 
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of the government department concerned are complied 
with in such matters as costing, and computation of 
profits. 

Builders, chemists, those engaged in the production of 
food, timber, the laying out and maintenance of roads, 
the purification of water, all have an interest in the 
Department of Scientific and In(histrial Research. The 
same applies to persons who are employed in the elec- 
tricity, radio, metallurgical, engineering, and aero- 
dynamic industries. Those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of paper and its sale, printers, manufac- 
turers of printing plant, the binding industry, publication 
and book selling, are all brought into contact with the 
Stationery Office. Persons following occupations in the 
following industries are intimately associated with the 
Ministry of Supply and Aircraft Production ; the 
manufacture of munitions, instruments, mechanical 
equipment, clothing and textiles, rail, road and air 
transport, production and importation of raw materials, 
and machine tools. Persons engaged in the export 
trade have very close relations with the Commercial 
Relations and Treaties Department and Export Licensing 
Department of the Board of Trade. Businesses of all 
kinds are apt to have occasion to make use of the Bank- 
ruptcy and Companies Wind *g Up Departments of the 
Board of Trade. Those who are concerned with the 
establishment of patents must do so V rough the Patent 
Office. Railway employees of all grades, road haulage 
firms, and all road users, are affected by the adminis- 
trative activities of the Ministry of Transport. Builders 
and architects, engineers, land owners, surveyors, 
manufacturers and traders in building materials, are 
concerned with the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 

An important sphere in which the adi^iinistration has 
associated itself with business is that of Trade Associa- 
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tions. The growth of these has been a marked feature 
of economic development during the twentieth century. 
In 1919 there were five hundred trade associations, 
whilst the numbers have since risen to something in 
the neighbourhood of three thousand. They vary con- 
siderably in size and influence on the national economy. 
You have such great associations as the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers' Association on the one hand, 
and on the other, the Association of British Manufac- 
turers of Needles, Fish Hooks and Fishing Tackle. 
These associations have been referred to in various 
reports of Government Committees, such as the Balfour 
Report of and the Report on Restraint of Trade. 

A Trade Association is a voluntary non-profit making 
association of business enterprises formed to protect 
and advance the trading interests of its members. A 
firm which joins a trading association does not sacrifice 
its independence. The associations usually relate to a 
particular product or group of products. A trade 
association may be set up as a company limited by 
guarantees, not having share capital, but of necessity 
governed by a Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
On the other hand, it may be unincorporated, having 
specifically laid down Objects, Regulations and Bye- 
Laws. These associations have, since the war, 
become so closely associated with the Board of Trade 
that they can be regarded as an aspect of public 
administration. 

The existence of these trade associations carries with 
it a considerable number of jobs fulfilling certain offices 
such as that of President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
Director and Secretary. There must, of course, be a 
staff as well. This staff will vary in size and an associa- 
tion such as the British Electrical and Allied Manufac- 
turers' Association would have a fairly large staff, 
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whilst small associations might even have only one 
assistant. In many cases the affairs of associations are 
looked after by firms of solicitors or accountants. The 
tendency however, has been for associations to employ 
more and more full time secretaries. 

One of the results of the establishment of these 
associations is the promotion of standardisation. This 
has affected the engineering industry, and one of its 
objects is to eliminate waste, facilitate production, and 
assist industry to meet foreign competition. The 
government is naturally very interested in this function 
of trade associations. The Cable Makers* Association 
has been very active in the sphere of standardisation,, 
and so has the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders. Progress has also been made in building 
materials, such as glass, bricks and cement, and the 
metallurgical trades. Among the indications of support 
given by the Board of Trade to standardisation has been 
the establishment of a special certification mark under 
the provisions of the Trade Marks Act. The Merchandise 
Marks Act enables the Board of Trade to make marking 
orders in regard to imported products on the application 
of an industry, and associations have been formed for 
the purpose of making such applications. Trade 
associations also carry on reseaiv^h work with the approval 
of the government. Research associations have been 
established with the support of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which has received 
grants from Parliament for the purpose of subsidising 
research associations. 

Associations carry on discussions and negotiations 
with the administrative offtcials of government depart- 
ments, and this is one of the most important activities 
of trade associations, some of which have been founded 
under government auspices for the purpose of arranging 
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the equitable distribution of materials. Others have 
been founded at the request of government departments 
in order to facilitate relations between these and the 
trades concerned. As indicated above, trade associa- 
tions are nowadays concerned with the public adminis- 
tration on a very wide range of questions, including the 
allocation * of materials, c0ncentration, limitation of 
supplies, labour direction, price control, and utility 
specifications. Another sphere in which associations 
have co-operated with the government has been in the 
setting up of exhibitions, advertising campaigns, and 
educational propaganda by means of lectures and film 
shows. 

One of the most important activities of Trade Associa- 
tions relates to price control. This is conducted by 
means of agreements which sometimes are formal and 
take place at full meetings of the association concerned. 
They are sometimes supported by sanctions such as the 
forfeiture of deposited sums of money or securities, and 
sometimes by rebates. Prices are often regulated by 
informal understandings. An important means of 
regulating prices has been the control by manufacturers 
and distributors of the means of distribution of the 
commodity. 

As indicated above, there has been a great growth in 
the number of trade associations, and this has been 
accompanied by increased activity on the part of the 
associations, which were usually in the first place estab- 
lished mainly for the purpose of negotiating government 
departments, or holding exhibitions. In due course, 
however, the contacts established between different 
firms in a trade have resulted in co-operation on technical 
issues such as standardisation and research, which in 
due course have been supported by government depart- 
ments. Another activity which has in due course 
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received intensive government support has been the 
promotion of exports. The retail trades were the last 
to adopt the method of association, but in due course 
they began to form their associations which not only 
provided their members with many services, but also 
carried out negotiations with manufacturers for fixing 
minimum resale prices and for allowing price margins 
of a remunerative character. Here again, since the war, 
the government hsis become vitally interested. 

Having indicated the various ways in which public 
administration impinges on the numerous occupations 
which people follow in a modern community, we propose 
now briefly to review the field we have covered. It will 
have been made clear that the incursion of legislation 
into private life has rapidly developed during the 
twentieth century. During the Victorian age what is 
known as the Laissez Faire policy had a strong influence 
on parliamentary policy. As a result, governments 
were very reluctant to interfere in any way with the 
private life of citizens. The greatest possible pressure 
of public opinion was needed to induce the government 
of the day to pass the Factory Act and the Education 
Act. During the twentieth century governments have 
no longer shown themselves reluctant to adopt state 
control and state interfcrent .. This tendency was 
visible before the 1914-1918 war, and showed itself in 
the Health Insurance and Unemployi lent Insurance 
legislation introduced by the Liberal Government. The 
war itself gave a great impetus to the tendency in the 
direction of government interference owing to the fact 
that the government which was in charge during the 
war found itself compelled by sheer necessity to introduce 
control of industry on a very large scale. During the 
war of the government's control over the 
private life of the citizen was extended to an unprece- 
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dented degree. Every adult citizen was brought under 
the direction of the State as regards his or her employ- 
ment. The rationing of food, clothing, furniture, raw 
materials and all types of manufactured goods became 
universal. The Essential Works Order laid it down that 
the majority of employed persons should not leave their 
work without the permission of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service imder pain of severe legal sanctions. 
Similarly employers were not allowed to dismiss their 
employees without the permission of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, again under pain of severe 
penalties. 

Since the election of the extension of government 
control over industry has been maintained and in 
some directions, extended. Whereas the controls over 
employment were to a great degree relaxed, the govern- 
ment have foimd it necessary to some extent to re- 
introduce them under the stress of economic necessity. 
Owing to the world wide nature of the economic crisis 
and the necessity imposed upon Great Britain to balance 
her trade budget, it has been found necessary to extend 
government control to cover the organisation and 
management of certain industries and professions such 
as the coal industry, inland transport, manufacture, 
importation and distribution of raw materials, the 
banking and medical professions. 

Among the more familiar instances of state inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual, which are a 
common feature of modern life, are the following : 
Income Tax, National Health Insurance, Unemployment 
Insurance, Compulsory contributions to provide for 
Old Age, Maternity and Family Allowances, Means 
Tests, Liquor Licensing, Restriction of Shops Hours, 
Compulsory Acquisition of Land and Buildings, Notifi- 
cation of Infectious Diseases, Workmen's Compensation, 
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Car Taxation, Driving Licences, Food and Drugs Regu- 
lations, Milk Inspection, Inspection of Mines and 
Factories, Food Subsidies, with consequent partial 
control of Agriculture, and distributive trades. 



PART II 


The Instruments Of public Administration 
CHAPTER THREE 

THE CONSTITUTION 

It has been said by an American scholar that “ The 
English constitution has made the circuit of the globe 
and become the common possession of civilised man." 
In consequence of this world wide influence of the 
British constitution, it has inevitably affected public 
administration in many parts of the world, but of course 
it has nowhere affected it so intimately as in Great 
Britain itself. The constitution may be said to be the 
invisible central machinery on which the whole adminis- 
trative life of the country depends. We have described 
it as invisible because there is actually no written 
British Constitution. It is a body of ideeis and con- 
ventions and laws which have evolved throughout a 
period of about a thousand years. The origin of the 
constitution is very aptly summed up by Bagehot as 
follows : " We have made, or rather stumbled on, a 
constitution which — though full of every species of 
l^incidental defect, though of the worst workmanship in 
all out of the way matters of any constitution in the 
world — yet has two capital merits : it contains a simple 
efficient part which, on occasion, and when wanted, 
can work more simply and easily, and better, than any 
instrument of government that has yet been tried ; 

52 
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and it contains likewise historical, complex, august, 
theatrical parts, which it has inherited from a long 
past— which take the multitude — ^which guide by an 
insensible but omnipotent influence the associations of 
its subjects. Its essence is strong with the strength of 
modem simplicity ; its exterior is age. Its simple 
essence may, mutatis mutandis, be trans*planted to 
many various countries, but its august outside — ^what 
most men think it is — ^is narrowly confined to nations 
with an analagous history and similar political materials." 

The Roman occupation, although it lasted four 
centuries, had very little influence on the subsequent 
political development of Britain. The basic principles 
on which the constitution is founded were bom during 
the ages which followed the withdrawal of the Romans 
and ended with the Norman Conquest. The constitution 
might therefore be said to be Saxon by birth. As 
students of history know, the original population of 
Britain was either overwhelmed or driven westward by 
successive waves of Teutonic and Scandinavian invaders 
who settled in the country and introduced their own 
tribal administration which was based on the family 
and the tribe and was antagonistic to autocratic govern- 
ment. From the earliest times the Anglo-Saxons 
favoured the idea of government by periodical meetings 
of Elders and were hostile to what in modem times we 
call dictatorship. In spite of the autocratic character 
of the Norman kings and some of their successors, the 
principal of government by Assembly was never entirely 
lost ; in fact, the monarchy and the idea of government 
by popular vote evolved simultaneously. 

Before the Norman conquest the Anglo-Saxon kings 
could only ascend the throne with the approval of the 
Witan, an assembly of the Principle churchmen and 
aristocracy. The idea of hereditary succession did not 
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take shape until a much later date, i.e. the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when the House of Stewart 
in the person of James I, claimed the hereditary title to 
the throne by Divine Right. The strength of the old 
idea of government by assembly was shown when the 
revolution overthrew Charles I. Thereafter no king 
could ascend the throne of England without the approval 
of Parliament. 

The hereditary principle had been in force since the 
Norman conquest, but the notion of Divine Right did 
not appear until its short lived introduction by the 
House of Stewart. The Norman kings were careful 
not to interfere with local institutions. The Feudal 
system, whilst establishing the king as the supreme 
fount of authority, recognised not only the duties of his 
subjects, but his responsibilities towards them. One of 
the striking features of this system was the resolution of 
the delegation of authority by the king to his subjects 
through various stages. One of the most striking 
administrative achievements of the Norman kings was 
in the realm of the enforcement of justice. This they 
accomplished by the system of itinerant justices, which 
survives to this day in the Assizes. This system pro- 
tected the citizen from the tyranny of the local lords 
and enabled them to appeal to the authority of the 
monarch through the judges who toured the country, 
as they do to this very day. 

During this period the king was assisted in the govern- 
ment of the coimtry by a body known as the Great 
Council, called The Magnum Concilium, and the King's 
Council or Curia Regis. These were not democratically 
elected bodies in accordance with modem democratic 
ideas, but consisted mostly of the king's tenants in chief 
who were the leading churchmen and barons. The 
Great Council replaced the Anglo-Saxon Witan. The 
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THE MODEL PARLIAMENT - 1295 



TWENTIETH CENTURA 
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King’s Council was a smaller body appointed from the 
members of the great Council and was a sort of Cabinet. 

The first step towards the establishment of a Parlia- 
ment in the sense in which it is understood to-day, was 
taken by Edward I, who in 1295 called the Model 
Parliament. Much of the credit for this forward .step 
must be given to Baron Simon de Montford, who in the 
previous reign defied the king and called together a 
parliament which for the first time included representa- 
tives from some of the boroughs. In the Model Parlia- 
ment there were three groups ; the Nobles, the Church, 
and the Commons, who were described as the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal on the one hand, and the 
Commons on the other. This early parliament met at 
Westminster Hall, which is still standing within the 
precincts of the modem Houses of Parliament. 

In the sixteenth century the Tudor monarchs in the 
persons of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth ruled as 
absolute monarchs, but were careful to cultivate popu- 
larity and so secure the support of the people where 
necessary against the nobles. It was the foolish policy 
of the first two Stewart kings, James I and Charles I, 
which brought about the final downfall of the absolute 
authority of the king and the beginnings of true demo- 
cratic parliamentary government. This, for the first 
time, took statutory shape in the Bill of Rights which 
in 1689 finally established the supremacy of parliament 
on the accession of William of Orange and his wife Mary. 
In the following century, George III made unsuccessful 
attempts to re-establish monarchical authority. It was 
during this period that the Cabinet came into being as 
an integral part of the constitution, and at the same 
time the Party system arose. Neither the Cabinet nor 
the Party system have ever been established by law, 
but by a process of natural growth they have become 
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the pillars of the S3^tem of government in Great Britain. 

The fact that the constitution has, apart from the Bill 
of Rights which defined the relations between the 
monarch and parliament, never been embodied in any 
statute or statutes, has resulted in our constitution 
being termed Fluid. As a result, it has been possible 
to adapt it to the varying conditions of the times. 

The actual work of government is carried out by 
ministers chosen from, and with the authority of, 
parliament. They are members of the political party 
which secured the majority of seats at a General Election, 
which now by law takes place at least every five years. 
As a result, there are periodical changes in the personnel 
of the Ministry. The continuity of administration was, 
however, secured when entry to the Civil Service by 
open competitive examination was introduced in 1855, 
and in course of time superseded the old method of 
appointment by favour of the Ministry. Until the 
1914-1918 war the principle posts in the civil service 
were held by permanent civil servants who had entered 
by open competition. Inroads have, however, taken 
place as a result of the two wars owing to the necessity 
of making temporary appointments. 

Both wars caused a very great inflation of the 
personnel of the civil service, .nd for many years after 
the 1914-1918 war process of open competition was 
suspended. Then a further and even ^^eater inflation 
took place during and after the war. It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these change:^ 
in the method of recruitment of the civil service, how- 
ever inevitable, must affect the stability of the adminis- 
tration. The distinction between admmistralion and 
policy is real and important. The Ministry decides 
policy in accordance with the principles the political 
party from which it is chosen, but the carrying out of 
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that policy is in the hands of the civil service. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the country is, as is 
sometimes alleged, governed by the civil service. The 
country is governed by the Ministry chosen from the 
political party which was successful at the last General 
Election, and has a majority in parliament. Since the 
introduction of open competition in 1855, and •until 
the inroads upon that principle resulting from the two 
wars began to take place, a proportion of the best minds 
in the universities and secondary schools entered the 
civil service. As a result, each successive government 
had at its disposal a sufficient number of administrative 
officials of the highest ability. 

THE MINISTRY. 

A modem ministry is made up as follows : 

The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord High Chancellor. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Secretary of State for the Dominions. 

The Secretary of State for Colonies. 

The Secretary of State for War. 

The Secretary of State for Air. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The President of the Board of Trade. 

The Minister of Health. 

The Minister of Food. 

The Minister of Education. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service. 
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The Minister of Works and Buildings. 

The Minister of Social Service. 

The Minister of Town Planning. 

The Minister of Supply and Aircraft Production. 
The Minister of Transport. 

The Minister of Fuel and Power. 

The Minister of Pensions. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Attorney-General. 

Solicitor-General. 

Postmaster-General. 

Paymaster-General. 

JUNIOR MINISTERS. 

The Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Junior Lord of the Treasury. 

UNDER SECRETARIES OF STATE. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The Under-Secretary of State for Dominions. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Colonies. 

The Under-Secretary of f^ate for Air. 

PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to he Secretary of 
State for War. 

The Financial Secretary to the War Office. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to tb'^ Ministry of 
Food. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty. 
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The Parliamentary Secretary to the Overseas Trade 
Department. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Social Service. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Town Planning. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Supply and Aircraft Production. 

MINISTERS FOR SCOTLAND. 

The Secretary of State. 

The Under-Secretary (Health). 

The Lord Advocate. 

The Solicitor-General. 

POLITICAL MINISTERS OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 

The Treasurer of the Royal Household. 

The Comptroller of the Royal Household. 

The Vice-Chamberlain of the Royal Household. 

The Lords in Waiting (Political) (2). 

Captain Gentlemen at Arms. 

Captain Yeoman of the Guard. 

There are three distinct groups in every ministry. 
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The senior ministers are grouped to form the Cabinet, 
which varies in size. In wartime it has been the practice 
to form a small Inner Cabinet exercising supreme 
authority. This might consist of as few as six ministers. 
In peacetime the cabinet is usually made up of about 
eighteen ministers. Next come the senior ministers 
who are not in the Cabinet, and then the junior ministers 
including the Under-Secretaries of State and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. 

Immediately after a General Election a new govern- 
ment is formed as previously stated from the members 
of the political party which has secured the greatest 
number of seats at the election. It is the constitutional 
practice for the Prime Minister of the defeated govern- 
ment to hand in his resignation to the King, and advise 
him to send for the leader of the victorious party and 
ask him to accept the office of Prime Minister. The 
sovereign has no discretion in the matter and is bound 
to offer this post to the man chosen by Parliament. 
It then falls on the Prime Minister to select his ministers. 
The procedure followed on these occasions is traditional 
and is described in Morley's Life of Gladstone from 
which the following extract is taken : 

“ On the afternoon of the first of December, Glad- 
stone received at Hawarden the communication from 
Windsor. ' I was standing by him, says Mr. Evel5m 
Ashley, ‘ holding his coat on my arm while he in his 
shirt sleeves was wielding an axe to cut down a tree. 
Up came a telegraph messenger. He took the tele- 
gram, opened it and read it, then handed it to me, 
speaking only two words, “ Very significant," and 
at once resumed his work. The iiessage merely 
stated that General Grey would arrive that evening 
from Windsor. This meant, of course, that a mandate 
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was coming from the Queen charging Mr. Gladstone 
with the formation of his first government. . . . After 
a few minutes the blows ceased and Mr. Gladstone, 
resting on the handle of his axe, looked up and with 
deep earnestness in his voice and with great intensity 
in his face, exclaimed, "" My mission is to pacify 
Ireland." He then resumed his task and never said 
another word till the tree was down.' General Grey 
reached Hawarden next day, bringing with him the 
letter from the Queen." 

As well as choosing the government and superintending 
its work and directing its policy, it is the business of the 
Prime Minister to advise the King regarding a number 
of non-ministerial appointments. These appointments 
include archbishops and bishops and other churchmen ; 
the appointment of judges is also the prerogative of the 
Prime Minister. In addition, it is his duty to recom- 
mend the award of honours. The Prime Minister, 
moreover, can never forget that he can be called upon 
by Parliament to justify all his actions. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Every inhabitant of London and every visitor to the 
metropolis is familiar with the Houses of Parliament. 
At one end of this great mass of buildings is the tower 
with the clock known as Big Ben. At the other end is 
the tower of the House of Lords. Parliament consists 
of two chambers : The House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. 

The House of Lords. 

The members of this House fall into five groups : 

I. The Princes of the Royal blood. These members 
very rarely take any part in the debates in the house. 
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2. Hereditary peers. These members hold their 
seats on the principle of primo geniture. They are the 
heirs of deceased members of the House of Lords. The 
heir to a peer is a commoner until the peer dies and the 
heir succeeds him. The title Lord as applied to a 
member of the family of a peer is a courtesy title which 
does not carry with it the right to sit in the House of 
Lords. Members of a peer's family can be elected, as 
commoners and become members of the House of 
Commons. But such a member must on the death of 
the peer to whom he is heir, resign his seat in the House 
of Commons and take up his seat in the House of Lords. 

3. Representative peers. The Scottish peers elect 
sixteen of their number to represent them in the House 
of Lords. Since the Act of Union, 1707, mo new Scottish 
peers have been created, and the number has shrunk to 
thirty-two. A number of Scottish peers hold peerages 
of the United Kingdom as well as their Scottish titles, 
and these have seats in the House of Lords. 

4. Lords of Appeal. Seven eminent judges and 
lawyers are appointed for life as Law Lords, and con- 
stitute the final Court of Appeal. 

5. The Lords Spiritual. These consist of bishops of 
the Church of England. A bishop is not a Lord Spiritual 
by the fact of being a bishop. The p rmanent Lords 
Spiritual are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the bishops of London, Durham 
and Winchester. Twenty-one other bishops are Lords 
Spiritual. The Lords Spiritual are actually the suc- 
cessors^ of the abbots and cardinals of earlier times, who 
were members of the older parliaments. 

During the Victorian age, the Prime Minister and 
many members of the cabinet were not infrequently 
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members of the House of Lords. It is now accepted 
as a principle that the Prime Minister must be a member 
of the House of Commons. By law, one Secretary of 
State and one Under-Secretary must be a member of 
the House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor is the Speaker 
of the House of Lords. 

The duties of the House of Lords are as follows : 

1. The examination and scrutiny and, if necessary, 
amendment of. Bills sent up by the House of Commons. 
In modem times the pressure of business in the House 
of Commons has often been so severe that the House of 
Lords has been able greatly to assist the other House 
by the recommendations it has been able to make as 
the result of careful scrutiny of the Bills sent up. 

2. The initiation of Bills of a non-party character. 
These usually deal with administrative questions which 
are not the subject of political controversy. 

3. At times the House of Lords can delay the passage 
of a Bill if it is felt that before it is passed into law the 
nation should be given an opportunity of ventilating 
its opinions. 

4. An important function of this House is the dis- 
cussion of questions of foreign policy. These discussions 
are frequently very valuable as a means of keeping the 
public informed regarding the issues involved. 

The House of Commons. 

In contrast to the mainly hereditary character of the 
House of Lords, the House of Commons is solely elected. 
Any person of either sex above the age of twenty-one is 
eligible for membership of the House of Commons, 
with the exception of peers of the realm, civil servants, 
government contractors, lunatics, bankrupts, and aliens. 
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Members of the House of Commons receive a fixed 
remuneration. They cannot resign their seats without 
following a certain fixed procedure. The method of 
resigning is to apply for the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, an ancient ofiSce which was set up many 
centuries ago for the purpose of dealing with robbers 
in the forests which used to cover the Chiltern Hills. 
The holders of this office cannot hold a seat in Parlia- 
ment. If, therefore, a member of parliament is appointed 
to this office, his seat in parliament automatically 
becomes void. The only other circumstances under 
which a member's seat can become vacant are by his 
death or through his being unseated by a vote of parlia- 
ment itself on proved grounds of corruption. 

How Parliament Works. 

If the reader studies the reports of the proceedings 
on any particular day in the House of Lords, he will 
find that the report opens as follows : " The Lord 
Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack at — o'clock." 
The term Woolsack applied to the seat occupied by the 
Lord Chancellor is believed to derive from the fact that 
during the reign of Edward III (1327-77) woolsacks 
were placed in the House of Lords to remind the peers 
of the importance of the wooi trade. As already pointed 
out, the Lord Chancellor acts as Speaker of the House 
of Lords. This means that in effect 1 ' acts as Chairman 
during their debates. He is the sole judge of the , order 
in which the peers are allowed to speak, and lus judgment 
is final as to whether their speeches are in order or are not. 

The main business of the House of Lords is to deal 
with bills which have passed through the House of 
Commons and have come up to the oi^er House to be 
passed or otherwise, and if passed to go to the Sovereign 
for final endorsement before they become law. Bills 
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have to go through what are known as three Readings. 
The first Reading does not amount to more than the 
giving of permission by the House of Commons for the 
Bill to be printed. At the second Reading the principles 
on which the Bill is based are discussed. When the 
Bill, having been voted upon, has passed its second 
Reading, it goes through what is known as the Com- 
mittee Stage, when every clause and sometimes even 
every sentence is discussed in detail. Having passed 
the Committee Stage, the Bill is once more placed before 
the House with all the amendments which have been 
passed. This is known as the Report Stage of the Bill, 
which now receives its third Reading. If the vote on 
the third Reading secures a majority for the Bill, it has 
now passed through the House of Commons and goes to 
the House of Lords. The upper House then debates 
the Bill, which passes through stages and procedure 
similar to those in the House of Commons. If a Bill 
contains clauses dealing with finance, the House of 
Lords is not allowed to interfere with these clauses, as 
this would constitute an infringement of the privilege 
of the House of Commons. 

The reports on proceedings of the House of Commons 
open with the phrase " The Speaker took the Chair at 
— o’clock,” As in the House of Lords the Speaker of 
the House of Commons controls the debates. The 
office is ancient. Sir Thomas Hungerford in 1377 was 
the first member of the House to hold the title of Speaker. 
He represented the House of Commons in its dealings 
with the king and the House of Lords. 

At the opening of each Parliament the Speaker is 
elected, and holds office during the life of that particular 
Parliament. But it is no longer the practice for the 
Speaker always to be a member of the party which 
secures a majority at the General Election. Whatever 
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party the Speaker may have belonged to, the House 
usually re-elects him to the office. Although when first 
appointed it is usual for a Speaker to be chosen from 
among those members of Parliament who support the 
government of the day, once he is in office he accepts 
the ^age-long tradition that the Speaker is ijot a party 
man. His position is one of considerable difficulty and 
requires great tact. His is the decision as to which 
member shall be permitted to address the House. There 
is no established rule governing the method by which 
a member shall endeavour to secure the Speaker's 
permission. The practice has grown up by which 
members seek to " catch the Speaker's eye." This 
requires considerable experience and knowledge as to 
how to set about it. The Speaker endeavours to see 
that all parties in the House should have a fair chance 
to express their views. He is also careful to see that 
any members who are known to possess special know- 
ledge of the subject under discussion should have an 
opportunity to give their views. 

Although it lies with the Speaker and the Speaker 
alone to decide who shall or shall not speak, he has no 
power to intervene once a member has started speaking, 
provided that member speaks about the question under 
debate. As is inevitable m any assembly, occasions 
arise when a member is either too fond of the sound of 
his own voice, or keeps on talku'g with a view to 
obstructing the passage of the Bill. As the Speaker 
has no power to stop him, when members are tired of 
hearing his speech they use various methods to express 
their disapproval. In earlier times the House was apt 
to become uproarious on these occasions and attempts 
were made to drown the voice of the tiresome member 
by catcalls and other noises. One of the most important 
duties of the Speaker is to preserve the dignity of the 
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House and he has the right to call unruly and disorderly 
members to order and, if necessary, suspend them and 
have them removed. 

The proceedings in the House of Commons are always 
opened with a prayer. The members, on entering the 
House an4 on leaving, always bow towards the Speaker's 
chair. This is the relic of an ancient custom. *^The 
Chair occupies the site of the altar of the ancient chapel 
of St. Stephen, where in days gone by, the House used 
to hold its meetings. The bowing is a survival from the 
old bowing to the altar. When prayers have been 
concluded the Mace is brought in and placed upon a 
table, the number of members present is counted, and 
if there are not less than forty the doorkeeper calls out 
" Mr. Speaker at the Chair," and the business of the day 
can be commenced. If at any time it is found that 
there are less than forty members present, the sitting 
must be closed. 

Members of parliament have the right to put questions 
to Ministries, provided they give one day's notice. It 
is rarely possible for ministers to answer all the questions 
put to them in the time available, and those which 
cannot be dealt with orally are answered in writing, 
or rather, printing, as answers are always printed. A 
member may ask a further question arising out of the 
answer he has received. These are known as supplemen- 
tary questions. Proposed questions are examined by 
the Speaker and the Clerks of the House to ensure that 
they do not contravene the procedure of the House. 

Among the many questions of detail which have to 
be handled is the granting of authority for a new member 
to be elected in place of a member who has died or 
vacated his seat for any other legitimate reason. In 
such cases a Writ of Election is issued by the Lord 
Chancellor to the Returning Officer of the constituency 
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represented by the vacating member, authorising him 
to arrange for an election. Another detail which has 
to be dealt with is the introduction of a new member. 
This has to be done by two other members. Every 
new member must take the oath, or make an affirmation, 
sign the Test Roll, and be presented to th^ Speaker. 
The oath runs as follows : “ I swear by Almighty God 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty, King George, and to his heirs and successors 
according to Law, so help me God." 

The Bills presented to the House of Commons fall into 
three classes : Public Bills, Private Bills, and Private 
Members' Bills. A Public Bill is one which is intro- 
duced by the government and deals with matters affecting 
the whole nation. A Private Bill deals with the affairs 
either of some particular person or of a corporation or 
some other body. A Private Member's Bill is a public 
bill introduced by a member of the House as distinct 
from the Government. 

In order to deal with the voluminous and complicated 
business which comes before Parliament, the House has 
divided its Committees, the chief of which are the 
following : 

1. The Committee of the Whole House, This deals 
with general matters, and when these relate to expendi- 
ture the committee is known as the Committee of Supply, 
When the committee deals with Revenue questions, it 

^is called a Committee of Ways and Means. 

2. Select Committees. These consist of a small number 
of members, usually about fifteen, who are appointed 
by the House to investigate some specific question. 

3. Standing Committees, There are several of these 
in existence at any given time, consisting usually of 
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between forty and sixty members. They are set up by 
the House to deal with Bills which have passed through 
their Reading but are technical and need careful over- 
hauling. 

When, as is often the case, a dispute arises between 
members of opposing parties in a committee of the whole 
House a vote is taken. AX the end of the debate* the 
Speaker puts before the Committee the question on 
which they are asked to vote and ssiys : “ As many of 
you as are of that opinion will say Aye." When the 
supporters of the motion have shouted their " Ayes " 
the Speaker then says "The contrary. No," and the 
opposition members shout " No." Tlie Speaker then 
says, " I think the ‘ Ayes ' (or ‘ Nos ') have it." If 
the Speaker's decision is challenged by a member the 
order is given, " Clear the lobby." Bells are rung in 
every room and corridor of the House, policemen call 
out " Division " and the members proceed to go into the 
division lobbies. These are the Aye Division, and the 
No Division. As they enter the lobby their names are 
recorded and then counted by the Tellers. When 
voting is finished the Tellers walk up to the table where 
the Mace is placed, bow to the Speaker, and the Teller 
carrying the majority vote announces the result. 

W^en the House has finished its business for the day. 
the Speaker leaves the chair and the doorkeeper steps 
into the lobby and calls out : " Who goes home." 
The latter is a survival of an ancient practice whereby 
members gathered together in parties and were escorted 
home by Yeomen of the Guard to protect them against 
robbers and other criminals who infested the roads 
in those days. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE LAW 

Two of the principal functions of parliament are : to 
make laws, and to see that they are properly administered. 
These laws are administered by the judges and the courts 
of law. Throughout the civilised world the law is based 
upon two great systems. These are Roman law and 
British law. Roman law was systematised and classified, 
but English law has never been either systematised or 
classified, but has grown up as a result of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and legal decisions by judges. Although it has never 
been systematised like Roman law, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish in the vast mass of statutes and decisions three 
main groups. These are the Common Law, Statute Law, 
and Equity. 

1. The Common Law. 

This has grown up throughout the centuries and might 
be described as “ The Universal Custom of the Realm." 
It has its origin in Saxon times, since when a vast series 
of precedents have been buiU up as a result of the con- 
tacts between judges and che people. The Common 
Law of England has aptly been described as “ That 
unrelated mass of precedents, that wilderness of single 
instances." Commentaries on the Common Law have 
been written by distinguished judges. England has had 
the advantage of possessing throughout the centuries 
many distinguished judges who have laid down principles 
of justice frequently in defiance of the opposition of the 
kings. Among the most famous of these were Glanvill 
(i2th century), Bracton (13th century), Littleton (15th 
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century), Fitzherbert (i6th century), Hale and Coke 
(17th century), Blackstone (i8th century). The United 
States of America have made the Common Law of 
England the basis of their legal system, and it prevails 
throughout the Dominions and the British Empire and 
in other parts of the world. 

2. Statute Law. 

This law was originally made by the kings, subsequently 
by the kings assisted by parliament, and eventually by 
parliament itself. Statute laws are those passed by 
parliament. An Act of Parliament is a statute, and 
statute law is supreme over every other type of law. 
In other words, an Act of Parliament is the absolute and 
final authority on any question with which it deals. 
It should be added that laws can be made by Order in 
Council pursuant to a statute of the realm, but an Order 
in Council cannot create new statutory laws but can 
only give effect in detail to principles laid down in general 
by a statute. An Order in Council is issued by the 
Privy Council on the advice of a minister and becomes 
law as soon as it has been approved by the king and the 
Privy Council. This, however, is only a formality. It 
is, in fact, the minister who makes the Order in Council. 
It was the practice until recently for Orders in Council 
to lie on the table of the House for from twenty to 
forty days so as to enable members of parliament to 
criticise them. It has, however, been found impossible 
to do this in every case in recent years, owing to the 
pressure of business in the House. As a result, many 
laws are now made by government departments on the 
authority of the minister without the Order in Council 
being seen first by parliament. It has also become the 
practice in some cases for an Act of Parliament to contain 
a proviso laying it down that “ The decision of the 
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Minister is final." In such cases, there is no remedy by 
appeal to the Courts against the decision of the minister. 

3. Equity. 

In ancient times in Britain a citizen who felt that he 
had been unjustly dealt with in a court of Jaw could 
petition the king for the case to be reviewed. The king 
referred such cases to the Chancellor, who passed them 
to the Court of Chancery. The body of law which has 
grown up in this way is known as Equity. 

It is a fundamental principle of English law that cases 
must be conducted openly in court and that the public 
must have access to such courts, and furthermore, every 
party to a case has the right to be represented by a 
barrister or solicitor. The party first approaches a 
solicitor who advises him, and if he considers that there 
is a case to go to court he engages, if necessary, the 
services of a barrister. A solicitor can only plead in 
Petty Sessions and County Courts. Only a barrister 
can plead in the higher courts. Only established facts 
can be admitted as evidence. In no circumstances can 
opinion or heresay be accepted. It is the established 
practice that there must be a jury in serious criminal 
cases, and judgment must be given orally in open court, 
and if the defendant loses the case he has the right of 
appeal to a higher court and in some cases an appeal can 
lie from one court of appeal to a still hi/^^her court. Before 
a criminal case can be tried, it must be examined by a 
magistrate who will decide on the facts available whether 
there is a case for trial. The accused has the right to 
reserve his defence, and is not obliged to answer any 
questions during the preliminary examination by the 
magistrate. No person can be detained in prison 
indefinitely without trial. This is laid down in the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, one of the greatest bulwarks 
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of British liberty, although under the stress of national 
danger this rule was varied under the Defence of the 
Realm Act in the war to enable persons sus- 
pected of activities likely to assist the enemy to be 
detained without trial. 

An impgrtant classification of the law is to be found 
in the distinction between civil and criminal law. Civil 
law deals with disputes between private individuals or 
groups of individuals where no criminal element is 
involved. The criminal law deals with pimishable 
offences against person or property, or against the com- 
munity. Such cases would he murder, assault, theft, 
treason. 

The administration of the law is carried out in the 
following ways : 

jj I. Civil Law. The following courts deal with the 
civil law : 

Petty Sessions, County Courts, Local Courts of 
Record. 

Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of the High 
Court of Justice, and the Court of Appeal. The High 
Court of Justice is divided into the King's Bench 
Division, the Chancery Division, and the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Division. 

The final Court of Appeal is the House of Lords, 
where the court consists of the Lord Chancellor and 
six judges. 

A Civil action is in the first instance brought before 
either a Court of Petty Sessions, a County Court, or a 
local Court of Record. Petty Sessions are conducted 
by two or more justices of the peace whose powers are 
strictly circumscribed. These courts deal wdth the 
initial phases of legal proceedings and with the issue of 
licences. In the big cities these courts are conducted by 
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a magistrate known as Stipendiary Magistrate, who is a 
permanent paid official. The County Courts deal with 
more important cases than the local courts, and are 
presided over by a judge. 

The local Courts of Record are established by very old 
charters. . The Lord Mayor's Court of London and the 
Tolzey Pie-Poudre Court at Bristol are courts of this 
description, and deal with what is known as the Law 
Merchant, a body of law and custom relating to the 
carrying trade of Europe which has grown up throughout 
the centuries. These courts also deal with a number of 
other matters. 

The King's Bench Division deals with the more important 
civil cases, and used to be conducted by the king himself. 
As already indicated, the Chancery Division deals 
with cases of Equity. Above these courts, as already 
indicated, stand the Court of Appeal and the House of 
Lords. 

2. Criminal Law. The criminal law is dealt with by 
the following courts : The first stage is the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction, conducted by Justices of the 
Peace, or by a Stipendiary Magistrate. Minor offences 
are dealt with in these courts. 

The Coroner's Court investigates cases of death where 
it is suspected that the cause of death may not have been 
natural. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions is presided over by 
Justices of the Peace under a Chairman, or, in thickly 
populated districts, by judges known as recorders 
appointed by the Home Secretary. At these courts 
there must be a jury, and before an accused person can 
be put on trial the case must be investigated by a Grand 
Jury and if the latter finds a “ True Bill " the accused 
is put on trial. 
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The next higher Courts are the Assizes, presided over 
by a judge of the High Court. These deal with more 
serious criminal cases. Assizes are held at least once a 
year in the principle towns. In London, the Central 
Criminal Court at the Old Bailey takes the place of the 
Assizes. As already indicated, there are above these 
courts two higher Courts of Appeal which are known as 
the Court of Criminal Appeal and the House of Lords. 

The Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division has 
already been mentioned. The Probate, of course, deals 
with testamentary cases, and the Divorce Division 
obviously with (hvorce cases. The Admiralty Court 
deals with such matters as salvage and prizes. 

A new section of the legal administration not in 
existence prior to the twentieth century, consists of the 
Juvenile Court, set up to deal with offenders under the 
age of sixteen. No person under the age of sixteen can 
be sent to prison, apart from certain very exceptional 
circumstances. These Courts have the powder to send 
the offender to Home Office schools in order to separate 
the child from a harmful environment, and to offer 
training in new surroundings. As an alternative, the 
child can be handed over to the care of ^e JProbation 
Officer, whose duty it is to help the child in every possible 
way. In such cases the cL d is put on a period of 
probation during which it is liable to be brought again 
before the Juvenile Court. 

The Police. 

No branch of public administration in Britain is more 
respected nor more entitled to respect than the police. 
The familiar term Bobby " as applied to policemen, 
is derived from the fact that the first police force in 
London was created by Sir Robert Peel Lz 1829. Previous 
to this, there had been no instrument of the law com- 
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parable to the present police force. During the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the nineteenth, riots were 
not uncommon, and the only force available to the 
authorities for dealing with them was the Army. The 
moral effect of calling in the military was usually very 
bad, and, tended to rouse the rioters to fury. The 
military authorities were naturally accustomed to some- 
what ruthless methods, and indeed their training did not 
fit them for dealing with civic disturbances. The con- 
sequence of this was that serious loss of life frequently 
resulted from the quelling of riots. An instance of this 
was the famous Peterloo Massacre as it came to be called. 
On this occasion a crowd was dispersed by the military 
in Manchester in 1819. Eleven people were killed and 
about six hundred wounded. In 1780, there occurred 
the Lord George Gordon riots. Fifty thousand people 
marched to the House of Commons to demand the repeal 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. In the ensuing riots, 
which were quelled by the military, two hundred people 
were killed, many wounded, and many more arrested. 
Nowadays we have a police force which has been framed 
to deal with civic disorders without the use of firearms 
and, whenever called upon to do so, has shown the 
utmost skill and tact. As a result, such tragedies as the 
Peterloo Massacre and the slaughter during the Lord 
George Gordon riots are now inconceivable. 

In earlier times, when the country was geographically 
divided into areas called Hundreds, the responsibility 
for keeping order within its own borders lay upon each 
Hundred. Every citizen of the Hundred was held 
individually responsible for seeing that order was kept. 
In a way, everybody was a policeman. At the present 
day, it is the duty of every citizen to assist the police 
when called upon to do so. In time of war, and generally 
at times when the strength of the police force is inadequate, 
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private citizens are enrolled as Special Constables. Before 
the creation of the modem police force, a prominent 
figure in village life was the village constable, on whom 
at times the whole responsibility for the maintenance of 
public order was devolved. At one period, the person 
entrusted with this responsibility was the Beadle, who 
wore' a cocked hat, a gold-laced coat, and carried a staff. 
One of his duties was to see that the children did not 
misconduct themselves in church. The place of the 
Beadle or the constable was taken at night by the Night 
Watchman. This ofl&cial walked through the streets of 
the town throughout the night calling out the time as 
each hour struck, and announcing th3 state of the weather. 
He carried a lantern, and wielded a large noisy rattle. 
This sort of thing would be very disturbing to us, in these 
days, but it was very comforting to our forebears during 
the dark nights where footpads, rogues and vagabonds 
wandered abroad. Generally, the watchmen were not 
sufficiently numerous to deal with marauders, nor were 
they adequately armed. As a result, groups of business 
people would employ other men as watchmen, especially 
to keep an eye on their houses. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
population of Portsmouth was fifty thousand, it only 
possessed twenty-two officers itrusted with poUce duties. 
And Liverpool, with a population of two hundred and 
forty thousand, had only fifty watchr^en. In 1835, the 
police S3^tem introduced by Sir Robeii Peel for London, 
was extended to the whole country, and every borough 
had its police force. 

One of the fundamental characteristics of our police 
force is that it is a purely civilian body, and in no sense 
military. The fact that the maintenance of law and 
order in this country does not depend ipon force, has 
had a very far-reaching moral effect. This does not alter 
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the fact that the police have very great powers, but these 
are kept in the background and only exercised when 
other methods of securing respect for the law have been 
exhausted. A policeman can arrest any person who is 
perceived by him in the act of breaking the law. He 
can also arrest a person on suspicion if in his opinion 
that person is about to bre^ the law or commit a breach 
of the peace. The police are entrusted with the control 
of the use of explosives and firearms. It is their duty to 
insist upon adequate fire prevention measures. Among 
their many duties are the supervision of street trading, 
the prevention of street betting, the suppression of 
books or pictures or films, calculated to promote 
immorality, and the supervision and registration of 
aliens. 

At the present time, the most conspicuous of all the 
duties of the police is the control of trafi&c. This has, of 
course, been rendered considerably easier by the intro- 
duction of traffic lights but this does not relieve the 
XX)lice of the constant supervision of traffic, and the 
taking of such measures as the creation of one way routes 
and no-entry streets in order to relieve congestion. 
The duties of the police in this respect are frequently 
heavily increased for a time during emergencies caused 
by fire or floods or public processions and other 
incidents. 

Generally, the local authorities control the police 
organisation in their own districts. The one exception 
is the Metropolitan Police, which controls the whole of 
the London area, and is under the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, not under the London County Council or 
the various London boroughs. The headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police Force is New Scotland Yard. Here, 
also, is stationed the C.I.D. This branch of the police 
organisation was set up to deal with the detection of 
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crime, and the running to earth of criminals in the 
Metropolitan Police area. The C.I.D. do not intervene 
in local affairs outside the London area, unless their 
expert assistance is required by the local police. Another 
important section of the Metropolitan Police is the 
Thames Police, which patrols the river. 

Ev€ty County Coimcil and County Borough has its 
own police force. At the head of this force is the Chief 
Constable, who is appointed by the local authority, but 
whose appointment must be confirmed by the Home 
Office. This department exercises a general supervision 
over the police forces throughout the country. This 
supervision is carried out by InspecLois of Constabulary 
who are officials of the Home Office, which makes a grant 
in aid of local police expenses if it is satisfied with the 
administration. The local police are controlled by what 
is known as a Watch Committee which consists of persons 
nominated by the county or borough council and of 
magistrates. 

The Civil Service. 

Having dealt with the law, and the manner of its 
administiation, and the instruments by which that 
administration is carried out, we now turn to the other 
great instrument of public Iministration, the Civil 
Service. The importance of the Civil Service has grown 
rapidly since the beginning of the pre^^nt century, but 
it is of a very ancient origin. We find a definite reference 
to the Civil Service in the fourteenth century, when the 
famous poet Chaucer, author of the Canterbury Tales, 
was a Collector of Customs. It is a fact that the Civil 
Service has made exceptional contributions in the realm 
of literature. Many great poets and literary men have 
been Civil Servants, including such famous names as 
Spenser, Milton, and Lamb. In ancient times, the Civil 
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Service was recruited by very different methods from 
those prevailing to-day. The younger sons of aristo- 
cratic families were frequently appointed to the Civil 
Service, and the king himself and his ministers would 
often make appointments from among persons who had 
rendered them some personal service. There can be no 
doubt that in former times it was not infrequent for civil 
servants to find their posts presented them with oppor- 
tunities for making money and generally feathering 
their nests. 

The introduction of recrmtment by open competitive 
examination greatly reduced the number of posts which 
could be filled by patronage, and in due course abolished 
the opportunities for corruption which undoubtedly 
existed in the past. In Victorian times it was a popular 
idea that the Civil Service was a sinecure and it was a 
favourite gag that the civil servant worked like the 
' fountains in Trafalgar Square, from lo a.m, till 4 p.m. 
All this came to an end during the first decade of the 
present century. During the 1914-1918 war, large 
numbers of civil servants joined the army, and the 
responsibilities which devolved upon those who remained 
behind were extraordinarily heavy. The permanent 
civil servants who were retained on civilian duty formed 
the nucleus of the tremendous administrative machine 
which was needed to organise and supply the fighting 
forces. After the war, a rapid development of the social 
services took place. This vastly increased the work 
thrown upon the civil service. A tremendous expansion 
took place in the Post Office and the Inland Revenue 
department, and two great new departments came into 
being, the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and 
the Ministry of Health. In addition to these, the Ministry 
of Pensions was set up to deal with the needs of disabled 
soldiers and widows and children and other dependants. 
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The Board of Trade expanded, and the department of 
Customs and Excise had to cope with the increased work 
arising out of the introduction of tariffs. The 
war caused further burdens of a far-reaching character 
to be thrown upon the Civil Service, and the legislation 
introduced during the two years following the end of the 
war hfts more than made up for the shrinkage*of work 
following the end of the war. 

The functions of the Civil Service fall under certain 
headings, which may be summarised as follows : Adminis- 
trative, Executive, Clerical, Technical, Professional, 
Manipulative. In normal times, the administrative, 
executive and clerical officials are recruited by open 
competitive examination under the supervision of the 
Civil Service Commission. During the war, however, 
vast extension of the numbers of these officials inevitably 
occurred through the appointment of temporary officials 
recruited without examination. Open competition has 
been re-introduced since the termination of the war, but 
can only deal with a limited number of vacancies, and 
the bulk of the civil service still consists of temporary 
officials. 

The duty of the administrative staff, the members of 
which are the highest officials in the department, is to 
see that the minister's polic, and decisions are carried 
out. It is also their duty to lay down the general 
principles which must govern the officials who are 
entrusted with the duty of carrying .at the Minister's 
decisions and giving effect to the Acts of Parliament. 
This is the responsibility of the executive officials and of 
the professional and technical staff. The executive 
officials are recruited by an open competitive examina- 
tion intended to attract the best boys and girls from the 
secondary schools who have reached PI -her Certificate 
Standard. It normally sets a verv high standard, and 
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is highly competitive. Executive officers are trained 
to occupy important key positions involving organisa- 
tion and grasp of detail. These officers are usually 
placed in charge of finance and accountancy work, and 
the controlling posts in contract and supply departments 
and inspectorates. 

The clerical class officials are, as the name denotes, the 
clerks of the Civil Service. These officials are normally 
recruited by open competitive examination, available to 
boys and girls between the ages of sixteen and seventeen. 
The standard of the examination is similar to that 
required for the General Schools Certificate. The 
possession of the General Schools Certificate is now a 
necessary qualification for permission to compete in the 
Clerical Class examination, and the possession of the 
Higher Schools certificate is necessary for those who 
wish to sit for the Executive Class examination. 

The professional and technical officials are those 
engaged on legal work, architects, engineers, doctors, 
chemists, draughtsmen. 

In addition to the Administrative, Executive, Clerical, 
Professional and Technical classes, there is a laige 
number of Civil Servants, running into hundreds of 
thousands, who belong to what are known as the Mani- 
pulative classes, consisting of Postmen, Sorters, Messen- 
gers, Caretakers, Machine Hands, etc. 

The Civil Service has its Whitley Councils. There is a 
Civil Service National Whitley Council representing the 
service as a whole, and there are Departmental Councils 
in every department. These Councils consist of an 
official side and a staff side, corresponding to the em- 
ployers and employed in the Industrial Whitley Councils. 
The Civil Service National Whitley Council deals with 
salaries, hours of work, leave, and conditions of service 
affecting the Civil Service as a whole, whilst the Depart- 
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mental Councils deal with such matters as promotion, 
discipline and accommodation affecting the particular 
department only. 

The Civil Service is in a state of reorganisation, and 
will probably be in that state for many years. The 
following list of Civil Service Grades affords some 
guidance to the functions associated with public adminis- 
tration discharged by government officials : 

Administrative Class, including : 

Permanent Secretaries. 

Permanent Under-Secretaries. 

Assistant Secretaries. 

Administrative Principals. 

Assistant Principals. 

Executive Class, including : 

Directors of Contracts. 

Directors of Finance, 

Deputy Directors. 

Assistant Directors. 

Chief Accountants. 

Accountants and Examiners of Accounts. 

Chief, Senior and Higher Executive Officers. 
Executive Officers. 

Inspectors of Taxes. 

Officers of Customs and Excise. 

Professional and Technical Classes, including : 

Barristers and Solicitors. 

Doctors. 

Engineers and Engineering Inspectors. 

Examiners in the Patent Office. 

Cartographers. 

Traffic Superintedents, Telephone Service. 
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Preventive Officers in the Waterguard Service. 
Draughtsmen. 

Surveyors. 

Architects. 

Chemists. 

Scientists (Scientific Research). 

In addition to the above, there are Administrative and 
Executive posts in the Diplomatic and Colonial Services. 
These include posts in the British Embassies in various 
parts of the world, and in the Consular Service. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 

WnAfEVER may be said in criticism of the age m which 
we live, this much must be admitted ; that, as far as 
Britain is concerned the material conditions under which 
we live have greatly improved since the Middle Ages. 
In those days, there was no sanitation in the towns, where 
the atmosphere was in consequence terribly polluted. 
Rubbish and garbage were throwi’ in the street and 
allowed to accumulate until sheer necessity made it 
necessary to move it somewhere else. There is no 
doubt that conditions of living were extremely unhealthy 
and in a large degree accounted for the plagues which 
recurred at intervals. The towns and villages were 
without lighting arrangements, and citizens had to bolt 
and bar their doors at night for fear of robbers and 
cut-throats who infested the streets and countryside and 
made it dangerous for anyone to walk in the streets at 
night. There was no police system, and therefore very 
little interference with bandits. In the countryside 
there were no roads in the n odern sense of the word, 
only cart tracks frequently impassable in winter-time 
and wet weather. 

This is not in any sense an adequate picture of the Middle 
Ages, but it does represent a real aspect of those times. 
Some of the greatest architecture, the greatest art and 
literature and philosophic thought has come down to us 
from those times, but this does not alter facts regarding 
the dangerous and unpleasant conditions above referred 
to, which prevailed in the cities long after the end of the 
Middle Ages. In 1665 occurred the Great Plague of 
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London, which was in no small measure due to the foul 
condition of the streets. It has been estimated that 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the population of London 
died of this plague. 

When you look at our streets and our roads to-day, it 
is difficult to visualise the conditions which prevailed in 
those byegone times. Oiir trams and buses, our free 
libraries, swimming baths, and public parks are provided 
by our local authorities and the elaborate system of 
transport by bus and tram is only rendered possible by 
the care of roads by the local government authorities. 
The same bodies are responsible for the laying of the 
drains, constant supervision of sanitation, lighting, 
heating and water supply. The causes which lead up 
to the vast improvement in conditions are complex. 
Much credit is due to the humanitarians of the eighteenth 
century, who drew attention to the bad conditions 
existing at that time. The industrialisation of the 
country, the rapid increase in population which was 
doubled during the eighteenth century, intensified the 
problems of health and sanitation, and resulted in a 
demand by the workers for some share in local govern- 
ment in order that they might endeavour to improve 
the state of affairs. Increasing pressure was brought to 
bear on Parliament and this pressure was intensified as 
education became more diffused. The rapid strides of 
bcience also contributed to the subsequent improvement. 
As a result, there grew up the local government system 
now prevailing. 

The system of local government is of more ancient 
origin than the central government. After the departure 
of the Romans from Britain in the fifth century a.d., 
the country was invaded by the Saxons and Danes and 
Norsemen, who brought with them their own way of 
life. These people settled in different parts of the 
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country which for centuries was divided up into separate 
communities occupied by Saxons, Danes and Norsemen. 
These people lived in scattered towns and villages which 
were originally family settlements separated by forests 
and marshes. Commimication between the different 
communities was very difficult, and they had, therefore, 
to bb self-sufficing and self-governing. Wliere com- 
munication was possible between different towns and 
villages, they fonned themselves into groups, each of 
which was known as a Hundred, and a group of Hundreds 
was called a Shire. The history of the Shires is frequently 
revealed in their names. Essex, for instance, refers to 
what was originally a group of Hundreds consisting of 
townships inhabited by the East Saxons. Sussex 
similarly reveals its origin in the townships of the South 
Saxons, and Middlesex points to the Middle Saxons. 

These old townships were governed by bodies known 
as Moots. The head man of the Moot was the Reeve. 
The head of the Shire Moot was called the Ealdorman, 
and sometimes the Earl (derived from the Danish, Jarl). 
The principal official of the Shire Moot was the Shire- 
Reeve (nowadays called the Sheriff). 

Throughout the centuries these ancient units persisted, 
but changed their form and in due course their relation- 
ships with the Central Govern lent . The latter, however, 
only intervened when considered necessary and until the 
nineteenth century there was very little attempt on the 
part of the central government to intervene in the 
conduct of local affairs. With the rapid growth of the 
population, however, and the growing complexity of the 
national life, parliament found it necessary to intervene 
more and more in the laying down of the conditions 
under which local government is conducted. Even then, 
parliament interrupted as little as po^ible the con- 
tinuity of ancient customs and institutions, with the 
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result that many of these have survived to the present 
day and remain embedded in the vast stratum of the 
new civilisation. As an example of this, you will find 
in every county a High Sheriff. The functions of this 
official are now almost entirely nominal, but the office 
has survived owing to the reluctance of the British people 
to do away with anything which has been useful in the 
past. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, local 
government has been brought imder the general super- 
vision of the Central Government. This supervision 
was first entrusted to the local government board which 
was subsequently merged in the Ministry of Health. 
The control of the Central Government is rarely exercised 
through legal sanctions and is usually carried out by 
Inspectors and by advice given by administrative and 
technical officers of the Ministry. Control is also main- 
tained through loans and grants in aid which give the 
Ministry a right to intervene to some extent in local 
affairs. Generally speaking, local authorities are allowed 
to manage their own affairs. 

The local authorities fall into two classes : 

I. Counties, consisting of 

Metropolitan Boroughs. 

Boroughs. 

Urban Districts. 

Rural Districts. 

Parish Coimcils. 

Parish Meetings. 

II. County Boroughs. 

In describing these units of local government wc will 
start with the smallest, and work upwards. We there- 
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fore begin with the Parish : this is the smallest of all 
the units of local government. There are two types, the 
church or ecclesiastical parish, and the civil parish. 
In Saxon times, the ecclesiastical authorities divided the 
country into parishes for the purpose of church adminis- 
tration, and each parish had a priest and a pla^e of 
worship. The authority of the church in those days was 
mainly independent of the secular or civil authority, 
with the result that the geographical delimitation of the 
parish did not always correspond with that of the town- 
ship. The power of the church increased throughout 
the Middle Ages and later, and in the process there was 
a tendency for administrative authority to be taken 
away from the township and taken over by the parish. 
Since the sixteenth century the movement has been in 
the other direction, and the civil parish has tended more 
and more to become differentiated from the church parish 
and to deprive the latter of any functions other than 
ecclesiastical. ^ 

The Parish Meeting is an assembly of every voter in 
the parish and elects the Parish Council, where there is 
one. Where there is no Parish Council, the parish 
meeting functions instead, and is responsible for the 
following : 

I. Upkeep of footpaths, rights of way, ditches, etc. 

2 Water supply. 

3. The operation of Acts of Parliament which give 
power to local authorities to assume functions if they 
wish to do so, such as provision of fire engines, libraries, 
street lighting, cemeteries, etc. 

4. Scrutiny of civil charities. 

5. Administration of parish property. 

6. Other responsibilities which normally fall upon a 
Parish Council. 
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Where there is a Parish Council, the functions of the 
Parish Meeting are as follows : 

1. The election of Councillors. 

2. Certain rights of veto on highway alterations and 
the application of Acts of Parliament. 

3., Rights of veto in connection with the levying of 
rates. 

The functions of the Parish Council are as follows : 

1. The same as those of the Parish Meeting where 
there is no Parish Council. 

2. The appointment of representatives to the rating 
authorities. 

3. The maintenance of rights of way. 

4. The provision of allotments. 

5. The appointment of managers to elementary schools. 

The Parish Meetings and Parish Councils are sub- 
ordinate to : 

1. The Rural District Council and the County Council. 

2. The Ministry of Health. 

District Councils, These form two classes : Urban 
District Councils and Rural District Councils. The 
former are for towns, and the -atter for country districts. 
The County Council has the authority to decide whether 
a district is to be considered urban or rural. The 
District Councillors are elected for three years, one-third 
retiring annually. The functions of District Councils 
cover the following aspects of public administration : 

1. Public Health. 

2. Roads. 

3. Housing and Town Planning Acts. 

4. Rates. 
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The Urban District Councils exercise the following 
functions not exercised by Rural District Councils : 

1. Some administrative functions connected with 
education. 

2. The provision of allotments. 

3. The authority to undertake the supply of electricity 
and water. 

4. Administrative functions under the Shop Acts, 
the Advertisement Regulation Acts, and certain pension 
schemes. 

The Rural District Councils have the following 
functions which are not exercised by the Urban District 
Councils : 

1. Water supply. 

2. Certain sanitary administrative functions. 

3. The exercise of the powers normally attributable 
to a Parish Council if the area covered by the Rural 
District Council corresponds with the area covered by 
the Parish Councils. 

The Borough Councils, Centuries ago the kings began 
to grant Charters to towns and boroughs granting them 
certain privileges which included a considerable degree 
of control over their own affairs. When originally 
granted, these Charters were given as a rule in return for 
some benefits which the king had received or would 
receive from the citizens of the particular town or 
borough to which he was granting the Charter. Charters 
are still being granted in modem times and the procedure 
is for a municipality to petition the king requesting the 
grant of a Royal Charter. This goes before the committee 
of the Privy Council, and if the petition is approved a 
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Charter of Incorporation is granted. In effect, the whole 
business is vetted by the Ministry of Health with which 
department the decision actually lies. 

The members of the Municipal Council or Corporation, 
are elected for three years, and consist of Councillors 
who t choose a number of Aldermen from among their 
number. The Aldermen are elected for six years. The 
electoral organisation of the borough consists of a number 
of areas called Wards. The elections to the municipal 
boroughs take place every November, when one-third of 
every Council retires every year. Each Municipal 
Council elects a Mayor or a Lord Mayor, if it is entitled 
to have the latter^ who holds office for one year only 
and acts as Chairman of the Council. 

The functions of the Borough include : 

1. The making of bye-laws for the administration of 
the borough. 

2. Sanitation. 

3. Municipal enterprises, such as the provision of gas, 
electricity, buses, tramways, etc. 

4. The levying of the rates. 

5. Raising loans. 

6. Elementary and secondary education. 

7. Adult education. 

8. Administration of the law relating to drugs, 
health, pensions, etc. 

The municipalities with which we have so tar dealt are 
under the control of the County Council. There are, 
however, a number of large towns which are known as 
County Boroughs. These are independent of the County 
Councils, and combine the functions of County Council, 
District Council and Borough Council. 
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County Councils. The County Councik and County 
Boroughs are the highest authorities in the sphere of 
municipal government: Each County Council has a 
Chairman, Aldermen and Councillors. Its members 
are elected every three years, and its Aldermen who are 
elected in, the same way as the Aldermen of the borpughs 
hold office for six years. These authorities administer 
the areas not covered by the County Boroughs. Their 
functions include the following : 

1. Health and housing. 

2. Roads and traffic. 

3. Police. 

4. Education. 

5. Licensing. 

6. Pensions and Insurance. 

7. Lunacy. 

8. Protection of wild birds. 

9. River pollution. 

The following analysis of the headings under which 
the normal expenditure of local authorities falls provides 
an overall picture of the part played by them in public 
administration. 

Education, including public libraries. 

Highways and bridges, including maintenance, 
repair, improvement and scavenging. 

Health : 

i. Sewers, removal of house refuse, water supply, 
parks, baths, cemeteries, isolation hospitals, 
vaccination, salaries of Medical Officers of 
Health, etc.. Port Sanitary service, other 
health services. 
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ii. Maternity and child welfare, treatment, etc. 
of tuberculosis, diagnosis, etc., of venereal 
diseases. 

iii. Lunacy and mental deficiency. 

Housing and Town Planning. 

• Relief of the poor. 

Administration of justice, police, lire brigade. 

Other specific services. 

General administrative expenses. 

Scotland. The local government of Scotland was 
reorganised by Act of Parliament . The system 
is in many respects similar to that vhich is in operation 
in England and Wales. The local authorities in Scotland 
have, however, a greater degree of freedom than in 
England. That is to say, they are freer from the control 
of the Central Government which is represented by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. Under the Secretary 
of State there are Departments of Health, Education, 
Agriculture and Fisheries and Lunacy. In addition, 
there are the Commissioners of Northern Lights, respon- 
sible to the Board of Trade. The principle local authorities 
are the County Councils and the councils of the large 
burghs in Scotland. These municipalities prepare schemes 
for the approval of the Secret ry of State for the adminis- 
tration of education, public assistance, public health, 
lunacy and mental deficiency, and in +he case of County 
Councils, roads and police. The County Councils can 
delegate their powers to the councils of small Burghs, 
or to District Councils or joint committees consisting 
of local representatives and members of County or Town 
Councils. 

In Scotland there are no Urban and Rural District 
Councils as in England and Wales. Instead, they have 
Burghal and Land Ward Councils which correspond 
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approximately to the Urban Districts and Rural Dis- 
tricts of England. 

Scotland has three types of town council. The Royal 
Burghs incorporated by Royal Charter ; the Parlia- 
mentary Burghs^ and the Police Burghs. The Royal 
Burghs and the Parliamentary Burghs correspond to the 
English County Boroughs. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee 
and Aberdeen are known as " Counties of Cities." Every 
Burgh Council elects a Provost for three years. Bailies 
who correspond to the English aldermen, and Councillors 
who hold office for three years. The work of these 
municipalities is carried out by committees each of which 
has a Chairman called the Convener. 

The powers of the Scottish municipalities are generally 
similar to those in England. One point of difference is 
that Scottish Burghs possess a certain amount of property 
which is called the Common Good. This property con- 
sists of land, markets, etc., and the municipality derives 
a considerable income therefrom, thus reducing the rates. 
In Scotland the education local authorities consists either 
of the Town Council of a large Burgh, or of the County 
Council. There is no parallel in Scotland to the small 
education authorities such as are to be found in England, 
and the Scottish local authorities have much greater 
scope than the English in co-opting persons in view of 
their specialised knowledge 



CHAPTER SIX 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Educational administration was, before the eighteenth 
century, mainly in the hands of the Church. Originally 
there were in Britain three kinds of school : Monastic 
Schools, Grammar Schools and Guild Schools. Every 
cathedral had its school where education was administered 
to clergy and laity. To this day, such schools continue 
to exist. The Grammar Schools we e originally founded 
by private persons, as well as by religious establishments 
and city companies. These expanded rapidly and 
appeared in many places throughout the country. They 
modelled themselves upon the cathedral schools, and 
eventually became known as Public Schools. The 
Grammar Schools were endowed financially and their 
endowment usually contained some provision for the 
" education of the poor." There was, however, no 
provision for elementary education. The latter was 
dealt with in schools which were known as " Dame 
Schools." 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
founded in 1699. Among its objects were : the educa- 
tion of the poor ; bringing back into the fold those who 
had strayed from the Christian faith , the promotion of 
religious teaching in the colonies. Some of these 
schools became " charity schools " and others parochial 
schools. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, John 
Wesley and George Whitefield promoted Sunday Schools 
and Day Schools. 

The first Factory Act introduced by Peel in 1802 
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compelled employers having Poor Law children working 
in their factories to make arrangements for these children 
to be taught reading, writing and arithmetic. About 
this time, Nonconformist schools began to grow up, and 
the authorities of thej Church of England, becoming 
alarmed at the growth of these schools, set up the 
National Society for the Education of Children according 
to the principles of the Church of England. These 
schools became known as National Schools. Subse- 
quently the Home and Colonial Society was established 
in 1836, and created further schools for the education of 
the poor. 

The Treasury took the first step towards the state 
encouragement of education when in August 1833 it 
made a grant of £20,000 for the erection of schools. 
The first step in public educational administration took 
place in 1839, when the Education Department was set 
up, and Inspectors of Schools were appointed. Grants 
in aid of salaries were made for the first time in 1846, 
and capitation grants in 1853. In 1856, the office of 
Vice-President of the Conunittee of the Privy Council 
on Education was created by Act of Parliament and 
educational administration became the responsibility of 
a Minister of State. 

In 1870, the Elementary Education Act was passed 
and set up the School Board, whose duty it was to 
provide education in districts where the voluntary schools 
were inadequate for the purpose. Between 1870 and 
1901, various Education Acts were passed which estab- 
lished the following principle : 

1. Compulsory education for all children. 

2. Education to be the responsibility of local authorities 
under the supervision of the Central Government. 

3. Schools set up by local authorities to be financed 
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from rates in addition to grants from the Central Govern- 
ment. 

4. The Central Government to make grants in support 
of voluntary schools. 

5. Dogmatic religious instruction to be excluded from 
schopls entirely maintained out of the rates. , 

6. In the case of voluntary schools which receive 
support from public funds, dogmatic religion could be 
taught, but was not compulsory. 

In 1902, Parliament passed an Education Act which 
abolished the School Boards. Their place was taken by 
the County Councils, County Boroughs, Non-County 
Boroughs with a population of ovei ten thousand,*'and 
Urban Districts with a population of over twenty 
thousand. Local authorities were compelled by the 
Act to set up Education Committees. The Act divided 
schools into two classes, viz : provided schools and non- 
provided schools. The former were schools set up by 
the municipality. The latter were voluntary schools, 
most of which were under the control of the various 
religious denominations : Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Nonconformist and Jewish. A body of managers was 
set up to supervise each school. In the case of non- 
provided schools, the managers representing denomina- 
tional interests were in the Hi jority. 

The Education Act, 1918, provided for the setting up 
of Day Continuation Schools. It als( extended Medical 
Inspection to secondary schools, and jirovided for social 
and physical instruction. Nursery Schools for children 
between two and five years old were set up. 

The Education Act, 1921, consolidated educational 
legislation between 1870 and 1921. Subsequent Acts 
were the Education Act, which provided for the 
raising of the school leaving age to fiftc- n in September^ 
and also for the reorganisation of voluntary 
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schools and the building of new schools where the 
existing ones were unsatisfactory. The outbreak of 
war in caused the postponement of the carrying 
out of these provisions. 

The Physical Training and Recreation Acts, set 
up a national advisory council to promote physical 
training and athletics under the Minister of Education. 

All previous developments of educational administra- 
tion were brought to a head in the Education Act of 
which superseded all previous administrative enactments 
relating to educational administration, repealed many of 
the previous Acts, and embodied the following provisions : 

1. The reorganisation of the whole educational system 
with a view to providing primary, secondary and further 
education. 

2. The establishment of nursery schools wherever 
necessary. 

3. The raising of the school leaving age to fifteen 
forthwith, and eventually to sixteen. 

4. Secondary education to be made available to every- 
one without fees. 

5. Religious instruction to be provided on non- 
sectarian lines. 

6. Compulsory part-time education up to the age of 
eighteen. 

7. Technical and adult education. 

8. Registration and inspection of all schools not 
provided by the State. 

The title President of the Board of Education was 
abandoned, and the title Minister of Education sub- 
stituted therefor, and the Board of Education became 
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the Ministry of Education. The duty of the Minister 
was sununed up by the Act in the following words : 

" To promote the education of the people of England 
and wiles and the progressive development of institu- 
tions devoted to that purpose, and to secure the effective 
execution* by local authorities under his control 
and direction of the national policy for providing a 
varied and comprehensive educational service in every 
area." 

The Act provides that in future the educational 
authorities shall be the County Councils and County 
Boroughs only. County Councils are empowered to 
delegate their functions to " Divisional Educational 
Executives," representing one or more districts in the 
county. This could only be done with the authority of 
the Minister. The Boroughs and Urban Districts with 
populations of sixty thousand or more, or where the 
elementary school pupils numbered not less than seven 
thousand, were allowed to prepare their own schemes. 
The County Councils are to provide the money for 
administration by the Divisional Educational Executive. 

The municipalities are compelled by the Act to provide 
adequately for primary, secondary and further education 
in their districts. They are to see that schools are set 
up providing for the three classes of education, as well 
as nursery schools or classes for children under five. 
They are also under obligation to provide special educa- 
tional treatment for the physically and mentally defec- 
tive, and boarding schools or other accommodation for 
children for whom it is considered expedient to make 
such provision. In addition to defective and epileptic 
children, special education is to be provided for all 
maladjusted children. The compulsory attendances for 
special school pupils is reduced from seven to five, and 
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government grants are to be made to assist voluntary 
bodies in setting up additional special schools. 

The expressions “ provided and “ non-provided " 
are no longer applicable to schools. Where schools 
providing primary and secondary education are main- 
tained by the municipality, and are not nursery or special 
schools, they are to be called " county " schools. Where 
a school is not provided by the municipality it is to be 
known as an auxiliary school. There will be three 
types of auxiliary school, known as " controlled ", 
" aided ", and " special agreement " schools. Where 
the managers of a school are unable to pay at least one 
half of the alterations required in order to bring the 
school up to the standard required by the Act, they will 
be known as controlled schools. In such cases, the 
municipality will assume the financial responsibility, 
appoint two-thirds of the managers, appoint and dismiss 
teachers. The managers, however, will have the right 
to be consulted on the appointment of a Head Teacher. 

Where the managers are meeting half the cost, the 
schools will be known as aided schools, and the other 
half of the expenses will be met by a grant from the 
Exchequer which will also provide fifty per cent of the 
cost of new premises. In these cases, the appointment 
and dismissal of teachers v 'I be at the discretion of 
the managers, as will religious instruction subject to the 
rights of parents. Where a school h-^s been built with 
assistance provided in accordance with the Education 
Act, and religious instruction is covered by the 

Trust Deed, the school will be known as a special agree- 
ment school. Private schools, where full-time education 
is provided for five or more pupils of compulsoiy school 
age, and where no financial assistance is received either 
from the local education authority or fro^ the Exchequer, 
will be known as " independent " schools. 
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Secondary Education. 

At the age of eleven, primary school pupils will be 
provided with such secondary education as may be 
appropriate to their abilities. There will be three types 
of secondary school — grammar, technical and modern. 
Granunar , schools will provide cultural education of a 
non-vocational character. Technical schools will pro- 
vide vocational education. Modem schools will combine 
natural science and the arts with a certain amount of 
vocational training of a general, as distinct from 
specialised, character. 

Further Education. 

Pupils up to the age of eighteen who are not in full- 
time attendance at school will, as from a date to be fixed 
by the Minister by an Order in Council, be required to 
attend a County College. The attendance required will 
be : one whole day, or two half days a week for forty- 
four weeks each year, or, alternatively, continuous 
attendance for eight weeks or two periods of four weeks. 

Technical Education and Vocational Training. 

The Act makes provision for a wide extension of 
technical, art, vocational and general adult education. 
The obligation is placed upon the local education 
authorities to provide adequate facilities for these. 
They are also required to draw up schemes in consulta- 
tion with universities and educational associations, and 
submit these to the Minister who, if he thinks fit, will 
order the scheme to be brought into operation. 

Special Services. 

The Act imposes on the education authorities the duty 
to provide medical inspection and treatment for all 
children and young persons attending schools which are 
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wholly or partly maintained by the State or tlie local 
authority. There is to be no direct charge for treatment, ; 
unless this is given at home. The Minister is empowered 
under the Act to order meals and milk to be provided. 
The Act extends co England and Wales, the power 
already held by Scottish municipalities to provide boots 
and clothing where necessary. 

Community Centres. 

The Minister of Education, in December, 1944, publislied 
a report in which he recommended that community 
centres should be developed on a large scale. The pur- 
pose of these centres is to provide a meeting place for 
people of both sexes and of aU creeds and political 
opinions for social, educational, and recreative purposes. 
At the same time, a circular was issued by the Minister 
to local education authorities, telling them that the 
educational service administered by them included the 
provision of community centres. Under the Act of 
1914 local authorities have the power to provide buildings 
for this purpose, and to maintain them. It also provides 
that they can receive grants from the Ministry if their 
schemes are approved. Members of the conununity 
centres are to be charged a small enrolment fee, according 
to their means. The centtv arc to be made as self- 
supporting as possible, by making charges for the 
facilities provided. 

The following may be provided oy a community 
centre established and maintained under the Act : 
bowls, tennis, whist drives, social evenings, classes for 
dressmaking, mending, first .lid and nursery, music, 
drama, lectures on general subjects, a canteen. Where 
the population served is between fifteen thousand and 
twenty thousand, a building to hold five iiundred people 
should be provided. 
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It will be apparent that in the field of education a vast 
extension of the sphere of public administration has taken 
place during the last century. This extension has been 
accompanied by an equally great increase in the number 
of persons engaged in the various activities connected 
w’^ith this branch of administration. A school teacher is 
engaged in public administration equally with a 'civil 
servant. Whilst the latter is entrusted with the duty 
of seeing that the decrees of Parliament are carried out, 
it is the teacher's duty actually to carry them out. 

The carr3dng out of a great scheme such as is provided 
for in the Education Act and the various Acts 
of Parliament which preceded it, requires a great adminis- 
trative organisation to bring it into being and to maintain 
it once it has come into existence. This involves the 
establishment of a kind of Hierarchy of Administrators. 
The following classified list gives some indication of the 
relative positions of the various persons whose duty it 
is to give effect to the wishes of Parliament in the matter 
of education : 

Ministry of Education : 

The Minister. 

The Permanent Secretary. 

Assistant Secretaricb. 

The Chief Inspector of Education. 

Inspectors of Education. 

Administrative Staff. 

Executive Staft. 

Clerical Staff. 

T-ocal Authority : 

County Council. 

County Borough. 

Education Committee. 
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Municipal Officials. 

Inspectors. 

The Schools : 

Managers. 

Head Master. 

Teachers. 

It is hoped that it has now been made clear to the 
reader that education ranks as a branch of public 
administration second to none in importance. 



PART III 

Public Administration Abroad 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE U.S.A. 

On the 14th May, 1787, a Convention met at Phila- 
delphia. This convention consisted of delegates from 
the states of the Confederation, which had been set up 
after the Declaration of Independence when the American 
Colonies broke away from the British realm. This 
Assembly drafted the constitution which still is the basis 
of public administration in the United States of America. 
This constitution converted what had been a League of 
States into a Federal State, and set up a National 
Government with direct authority over all citizens. The 
constitution did not attempt to set up a comprehensive 
scheme of government, but allows for a considerable 
degree of self-government in the federated states. It 
deals with matters common to the whole nation. These* 
may be summarised as follows : 

1. Foreign relations, war and peace. 

2. Army and navy. 

3. The Federal Courts of Justice. 

4. Commerce. 

5. Currency. 

6. Copyright and patents. 

7. The Post Office. 

8. Taxation for general purposes. 
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9. The protection of citizens against unjust laws made 
by any state. 

There is a fundamental difference between the con- 
stitution of the United States of America and the British 
constitution. The British parliament is a sovereign and 
constituent assembly, which can make and, unmake 
laws, change the form of government or the succession 
to the crown, intervene in the administration of justice, 
and, if it thinks fit, deprive the citizen of their rights. 
Legally the British parliament is responsible to no one, 
and is omnipotent. 

In U.S.A. there is no such sovereign authority. The 
President and Congress are subject to the constitution,, 
and completely govern by it. The purpose of this con- 
stitution was to protect the private citizen against 
arbitary interference with his fundamental rights by any 
body of persons even when these have been elected by 
the nation to conduct its affairs. 

Public administration in America consists of three 
departments : Executive, Legislative, Judicial. 

t Executive. 

The head of the Executive Department is thePresident, 
whose office was created by the constitution of 1789.. 
His powers may be sununarl }d as follows : 

1. Command of the army and navy, and of the militia 
of the States when these are called i \to the service of 
the United States. 

2. Power to make treaties, with advice and consent 
of two-thirds of the senators present when the vote is 
taken. 

3. The appointment of ambassadors, consuls, judges 
of the supreme court, and the highest federal officers,, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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4. I'he granting of reprieves and pardons for offences 
against the United States except in cases of impeachment. 

5. Convening special meetings of both Houses on 
extraordinary occasions. 

6. The power to veto any Bill or Resolution passed by 
Congress subject to the power of Congress to over-rule 
the President's veto by a >wo-thirds majority in each 
house. 

7. To inform Congress of the state of the Union and 
recommend legislation. 

8. To commission all officers of the United States. 

9. To receive foreign Ambassadors. 

10. To see that laws are properly carried out. 

The constitution permits Congress to delegate to the 
Courts of Law or heads of department the right to 
appoint officiali» to inferior offices, and as a result there 
has grown up a Civil Service partly appointed by com- 
petitive examination and partly by nomination. 

The Senate. 

The legislature of the United States known as Congress 
i's made up of two bodies, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate consists of two persons from each State, 
who must be inhabitants of that State. They are 
elected by each State for a period of six years, and can 
be re-elected ^thereafter. One-third retire every two 
years. ^ 

One of the functions of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is to pass Bills which become Acts of 
Congress. 

It is also a function of the Senate to approve or dis- 
approve nominations by the President of Federal officers 
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including judges, ministers of state, and ambassadors. 

Treaties made by the President must be approved by 
two-thirds of the members of the Senate present. 

The Senate sits as a judicial court to try cases of 
impeachment preferred by the House of Representatives. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing at the close of the 
eighteenth century, summed up as follows the purposes 
for which the senate was created : 

1. To conciliate the spirit of independence in every 
State, by giving each equal representation. 

2. To create a Council qualified to advise and check 
the President in the exercise of his powers. 

3. To restrain the impetuosity and fickleness of the 
popular House and so guard against the effects of gusts 
of passion or sudden changes in the opinions of the people. 

4. To provide a stabilising element in the policy of 
the nation, and preserve its continuity at home and 
abroad. 

5. To establish a Court which could prevent abuse of 
power by the executive. 

The House of Representatives. 

The House of Representati^^es represents the nation 
on a basis of population, just as the Senate represents the 
federated States. The Constitution provides that 

Representatives and direct taxes sha' be apportioned 
amoqg the several States according to their respective 
numbers." Each State is allotted a number of members 
in proportion to its population at the last decennial 
census. 

The Quorum of the House of Representatives is a 
majority of the whole number. Member's are elected 
for two years, which always take place in the even years. 
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i.e. 1850, 1852, and so on. The result is that every 
second election to Congress coincides with that of a 
President. 

Finance. 

One of the most important functions of Congress is 
the consideration of financial bills. These fall into two 
classes : the raising of revenue by taxation, and the 
expenditure of public funds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury makes a report to 
Congress every year, stating the national income and 
expenditure, the condition of the public debt, and the 
system of taxation. He also sends what is known as his 
Annual Letter, forwarding the estimates of the sums 
needed for the various public services during the coming 
year. In this, he is comparable to the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with the exception that he does not 
make a Budget Speech but submits his statement to 
Congress in writing. His similarity to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ends at this point, however, because 
although the President has the statutory power to 
examine estimates and make recommendations, financial 
legislation is carried out by Congress and its Committees. 

The raising of Revenue is the function of the Standing 
Committee of Ways and Means. Thfs committee pre- 
pares the bills for continuing the various taxes and 
imposing new ones. An important difference in the 
procedure of Congress as compared with that of the 
British parliament occurs in the investigation and 
examination by the Committees of Congress of the various 
financial bills and estimates and reports of public expen- 
diture which come before them. In the British parlia- 
ment the answers to the questions raised by the various 
parliamentary committees are given by the ministers 
themselves. In Congress, there are no ministerial heads 
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of departments similar to those in the British parliament, 
and the congressional committees therefore call before 
them the officials responsible for preparing the estimates 
and conducting the expenditure. 

The Administration of the Law. 

The law is administered by the Federal Courts. These 
fall into four classes : 

1. The Supreme Court, which sits at Washington. 

2. The Circuit Courts of Appeal. 

3. The Circuit Courts. 

4. The District Courts. 

The Supreme Court consists of nine judges nominated 
by the President, and confirmed by the Senate. They 
hold office during good behaviour and can only be 
removed by impeachment. In this, they differ from the 
English judges, who can be removed by a vote of both 
Houses of Parliament. Furthermore, in England it is 
only the judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature who 
are secured in this way, and not the judges of county or 
other local courts. The provisions of the American 
constitution apply to inferior, as well as superior, federal 
judges. 

The Supreme Court sits at Washington. Six judges 
must be present for a decision to be made. Every case 
is discussed by the whole body twice, once to ascertain 
the opinion of the majority which must be set out in a 
written judgment ; and again when the written judgment 
is submitted to the Court for criticism and adoption. 

The classes of case falling under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Courts may be summarised as follows : 

1 . " Cases of Law and Equity arising under the Con- 
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stitution, the laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made under their authority. 

2. Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and Consuls. 

3. “ Cases of Admiralty and Maritime Jurisdiction. 

4. ^ Controversies to which the United States shall be 
a party. 

5. “ Controversies between two or more states, between 
a state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state 
claiming lands under grants of different states, and 
between a state or citizens thereof and foreign states, 
citizens or subjects.*' 

Each state is in itself a republic which is independent 
as regards its internal government. There is a remark- 
able similarity in the character of these governments. 
They all show their origin in ancient English institutions. 
They are, in effect, self-governing corporations which 
have -developed into governmental systems modelled 
upon the English parliamentary system as it existed in 
the eighteenth century. The evolution of these state 
governments has been such that it throws much light 
upon the working of the system at the present time. 
Their development was as fc )ws : 

1. At first there was an English incorporated company. 
This was a self-governing body with a "Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and assistants chosen by the freemen of the 
company. The members met in a general Court of 
Assembly. 

2. From these companies evolved the Colonial Govern- 
ment with its Governor and Legislature, consisting of 
representatives chosen by the citizens v'ho met in some 
cases in one house, and in others, in two. 
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3. From the Colonial Government has evolved the 
State Government, which is really the Colonial Govern- 
ment evolved and rendered more democratic. The 
Governor is no longer chosen by the legislature but is 
now elected by the citizens, and in all cases there are 
now two Chambers. This form of government now 
prevails ‘throughout the whole of the Union in 'every 
state. It has evolved from the original thirteen states 
which succeeded the Colonial Government. 

The administration of the states may be summarised 
as follows : 

1. The Executive Head, the Governor. 

2. The administrative officers. 

3. The two Chambers. 

4. The Courts of Justice. 

5. The Municipalities, viz : counties, cities, town- 
ships, villages, school districts. 

The Governor and other principal officials are not in 
modem times elected by the two Chambers. They are, 
to a large extent, separate from these. Neither the 
governor, nor any of the officials, is allowed to have a 
seat in either of the Chambers. The Governor has 
freedom of action except in so far as the Chambers bring 
in laws to restrain him. 

As indicated above, the Chambers always consist of 
two Houses, of which the smaller is called the Senate, 
and the larger, the House of Representatives, although 
in some cases the latter is known as the Assembly and 
in others, the House of Delegates. Both Houses are 
elected by popular vote. 

The State Executive. 

In every state the Executive consists of a Governor 
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and, in the majority of states, a Lieutenant-Governor. 
In addition to these, there are the Administrative 
Officials. The Governor is elected by direct popular 
vote, and not as is the case with the President of the 
United States, by a college of electors. 

It is the duty of the Governor to see that the laws of 
the state are properly administered. One of* his most 
important prerogatives is the Veto. He has, in most 
states, the power to reprieve and pardon offenders. He 
is Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the state. 
He has the power to call up the militia, repel invasion, 
and suppress insurrection. He does not draw up biUs 
or present them to the Legislature. 

The Judiciary. 

In every state the Judiciary consists of three courts : 

1. The Supreme Court, which is a Court of Appeal. 

2. The Superior Courts of Record. 

3. The Local Courts. 

The names of the various courts, and the machinery 
for dealing with criminal cases varies considerably as 
between the different states. It is most interesting to 
note how old English institutivius have been incorporated 
and crop up all over the place. Thus we find “ Courts 
of Common Pleas,” ” Probate Courts,” ” Surrogate 
Courts,” ” Prerogative Courts,” ” Courts of Oyer and 
Terminer,” ” Orphans Courts,” ” Courts of General 
Sessions of the Peace and Gaol Delivery,” ” Quarter 
Sessions,” ” Hustings Courts,” ” County Courts,” etc. 

There is no limit to the jurisdiction of the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, i.e. no appeal lies from them to the 
Federal Courts, apart from certain cas& specified in the 
Federal Constitution. 
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The method of appointing the judges varies as between 
different States. 

In some states, the judges are elected by the Legislature. 

In some, they are appointed by the Governor, subject 
to confirmation by the Legislature. 

In all other States, the judges are chosen by the people. 

Originally, the superior judges were in the majority of 
cases appointed for life, and could only be removed on 
impeachment, or at the request of a two-thirds majority 
of both Houses. In the great majority of states this 
system of life tenure has been abandoned. A judge is 
now elected or appointed for a term of years which 
varies in the different states. 

Finance. 

Usually State budgets are small. The reason for this 
is that the states do not normally finance the internal 
administration. This is done by the counties, cities and 
townships. The principal expenses borne by the state 
government as such come under the following headings : 

1. Salaries of officials and judges. 

2. Volunteer militia. 

3. State lunatic asylums, state universities, agricul- 
tural colleges, charitable and other public institutions, 
etc. 

4. Educational grants. 

5. State prisons. 

6. State buildings and public works. 

7. Payment of interest on state debts. 

The revenue of the states is usually raised by direct 
taxation of which the most important is a Property Tax. 
In addition, the taxes are often levied on particular 
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trades or occupations in the form of licences, taxes on 
corporations, railroad stock, and inheritance taxes. 

Local Government. 

The units of local government fall into three main 
classes : 

1. The town or township. 

2. The county. 

3. A unit consisting of a combination of town and 
county. 

The town is a small area with a small population. It 
is governed by an assembly of voters which meets once 
a year and occasionally more frequently if called upon. 
This assembly chooses the school committee and executive 
officers for the coming year. It passes bye-laws and 
regulations for conducting local affairs. The meeting 
is presided over by a Chairman called a Moderator, and 
is held in the town hall, if such a building exists, and if 
not, in a church or school building, sometimes in the 
open air. The executive varies from three to nine in 
number, and consists of persons known as Selectmen ” 
who are elected annually and manage all ordinary 
business. There is a town cierk who keeps records, 
minutes of preceding meetings and is usually also 
Registrar of Births and Deaths. There is a Treasurer, 
and Assessors who value property within the town for 
purposes of taxation. There is a Collector of Taxes and 
a number of minor officials including Hog-reeves (usually 
nowadays known as Field Drivers), Cemetery Trustees, 
Library Trustees, etc. The educational interests of the 
town are supervised by a School Committee. 

The population and areas of the counties vary con- 
siderably. The functions of the county authorities are 
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generally limited to judicial administration and adminis- 
tration of the highways. The principle administrative 
officers of the counties are the County Commissioners 
and the County Treasurer. These officers are salaried 
and control county buildings, viz : court houses and 
prisons. , They also have authority to lay out new ^high- 
ways from town to town, to grant licences, to prepare 
estimates of the amount of money needed to cover the 
expenses of the county, to decide what taxation is 
necessary to meet these expenses, and apportion this 
taxation among the towns and cities by whom it is to be 
levied. The county is, of course, controlled by the 
State Legislature, by which its functions are clearly 
defined. 

The third type of local government authority which 
prevails in some of the states of the union is a kind of 
amalgam of the county and town system. This exists 
where the people of a county have decided to adopt the 
township system, and have voted accordingly. In such 
cases the County Commissioners proceed to divide the 
County into towns, each of which is invested with cor- 
porate capacity to be a party in legal actions, to own 
and control property, and to make contracts. Under 
this system the towns and townships are actually terri- 
torial divisions of the county. 

Comparing local government in the United States of 
America with local government in England, the following 
facts are worthy of notice : 

In England, the Central Government, i.e. Parliament, 
which corresponds to the President, Congress, and House 
of Representatives in the United States of America, 
maintains a direct control over the local government 
authorities. This control is exercised through Acts of 
Parliament which define the responsibilities and duties 
of the local authorities, and also through the powers 
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vested in the Ministry of Health, the Home Office, and 
the Treasury. The exercise of this supervision by the 
Central Executive is seen both in the supervision of the 
expenditure of the municipalities and the control of 
their borrowing activities and in the instructions and 
advice issued to them by the controlling departments. 
This control is also implemented by such officials as 
Inspectors, District Auditors and Medical Officers of 
Health. 

In the United States of America, the Central Govern- 
ment does not exercise any control similar to that 
exercised in England. Such supervision as is exercised 
over the American local government authorities is 
exercised by the State Legislatures and by the State 
Constitutions, which usually contain provisions con- 
trolling the borrowing powers of County, Township, 
Village, School District or other local area. The con- 
stitutions frequently contain provisions limiting the 
amount of taxation which may be levied by the local 
authorities. 

In England, local rates are levied on immovable 
property only. In America, local rates are levied on 
personal property also. The right to vote in municipal 
elections is not based on property, but depends upon 
residence. The citizen can only vote in one place. 
It does not matter how much property a man may have 
in various cities, counties, and townships, he can only 
have one vote and that must be exercised in the place 
where he is deemed to be in residence. 

In America, the local rates cover the great part of 
local expenditure. In some states a proportion of the 
money raised by the county taxes is allocated to help 
the school districts, thus causing the poorer districts to 
receive help from the wealthier districts. Assistance 
is also frequently granted from State funds. The public 
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schools of all grades are free, and account for a con- 
siderable proportion of local revenue. They also receive 
assistance from the revenue derived from lands which 
have been earmarked for educational purposes by the 
Central Government or the State. 

The chief functions discharged by local government 
in the United States can be summed up as follows : 

1. The building and repairing of roads and bridges. 

2. The administration of justice. 

3. Sanitation. 

4. Education. 

The Administration of the Great Cities. 

The administration of the American cities was originally 
based upon that of the English cities but as time went on 
they approximated more closely to the State govern- 
ments. In most of the great cities the administration 
falls into the following categories : 

The Mayor, who is elected directly by the voters of 
the city and is the head of the executive. 

Executive officials and committees, sometimes elected 
directly by the voters, sometimes nominated by the 
mayor, and sometimes by the city legislature. 

A legislative body usually consisting of two Chambers, 
but sometimes of only one. These bodies are elected 
directly by the city voters. 

The judges, who are usually elected by the voters but 
are sometimes appointed by the State government and 
sometimes by the mayor. 

In the American cities the mayor looms very large. 
He is a very important person, and much more so than 
the mayor of an English borough or the provost of a 
Scotch borough. He usually holds office for two, three 
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or four years, according to the constitution of the city 
which he serves. The four year term is more generally 
favoured. He is directly elected by popular vote. He 
usually has the power to veto laws passed by the city 
legislature but his veto can, as a rule, be over-ridden by 
a two-thirds majority. It is his duty to maintain the 
public peace and he has the power, if necessarjr, to call 
out the militia. 

As a rule, neither the mayor nor the city legislature 
are allowed to interfere in educational matters, which 
are entrusted to a Board of Education usually elected by 
popular vote but sometimes appointed by the mayor. 
These boards have their own staft and levy their own 
taxes for educational purposes. 

In the large cities the legislature sometimes consists 
of Chambers, the upper known as the Board of Aldermen, 
the lower as the Common Council. All are elected by 
popular vote. 

In most of the larger cities the city judges are elected 
by popular vote. It is the usual practice to have a 
number of Superior Judges chosen for terms of five 
years and upwards, together with a larger number of 
“ poUce justices " or " city magistrates " who are 
usually appointed for shorter terms of office. In some 
cases the State does not allo\ the cities to appoint their 
own judges, but itself exercises that prerogative. 

The Constitution of the United States of America. 

In view of the fact that the constitution of the United 
States underlies and underpins the whole of public 
administration in that coimtry, it is fitting to conclude 
this chapter with some remarks upon the character of 
that constitution, which has acquired for that nation 
something of the sanctity attributed in ancient days to 
the laws of Moses and the twelve tables of Ancient Rome. 
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The following are the principle provisions of the 
constitution : 

1. All legislative powers to be vested in a Congress of 
the United States consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. 

* • 

2. The House of Representatives to consist of members 

chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States. 

3. The Senate to be composed of two Senators from 
each State chosen by the legislature of the State for a 
period of six years. The constitution provided that 
after the first election of the senators they were to be 
divided equally into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class were to be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, those of the second class 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and those of the 
third class at the expiration of the sixth year. As a 
result of this arrangement, one-third of the senators 
vacate their seats and an equivalent number are elected 
every second year. 

4. The senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives receive compensation for their services. No 
senator or member of the House of Representatives can 
be appointed to any civil office under the government 
during the period of his membership of Congress. 

5. All bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives. 

6. Congress has power to collect revenue, borrow 
money, regulate commerce with foreign nations, coin 
money, establish post offices and post roads, create 
patents, constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court, raise and support armies, provide and maintain 
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a navy, declare war, and make all laws necessary for 
the carrying out of its functions. 

7. The executive power to be vested in a President of 
the United States of America, to hold office for four 
years, together with the Vice-President holding office 
for the same term. The manner in which the •President 
is elected is defined in the following extract from the 
constitution : 

" Each state shall appoint in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
Congress ; but no Senator or representative or person 
holding office of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be an elector. 

“ The electors shall meet in their respective states 
and vote by ballot for two persons of whom one, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state 
with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
persons voted for and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, direct it to the Pr^udent of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives open all the 
certificates and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the President. If such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if there 
be more than one who have such a majority and have 
an equal number of votes, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose, by ballot one of 
them for President ; and if no person having majority 
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then from the five highest on the list the said House 

shall in like manner choose the President." 

8. The President is Commaiider-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy and of the State Militias. He has the power 
by and with the advice of the Senate to make Treaties 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 
He appoints ambassadors^ other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court and all other 
officers of the United States. 

9. The President must, from time to time, give to the 
Congress information concerning the state of the union 
and recommend for the consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

10. The judicial power of the United States is vested 
in the Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 

11. The United States guarantees to every state in 
the union a republican form of government and protects 
them against invasion and on their application against 
domestic violence. 

12. Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
deem it necessary, is to propose amendments of the 
constitution. Alternatively, if two-thirds of the legis- 
latures of the states make application, Congress is to 
call a convention for proposing amendments which 
become valid and part of the constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the states or by 
conventions in three-fourths of the stales. 

13. Congress may not make any law establishing any 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
or restricting the freedom of speech or of the press or of 
the people peaceably to assemble. 

14. No person or property can be seized or searched 
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without a warrant, which must be issued with due 
cause. 

15. The right to trial by jury and to speedy and public 
trial is guaranteed. 

During the term of office of the late President Roose- 
veldt, for the first time in its history the government of 
the United States under the direction of its president 
intervened in industrial affairs. This intervention was 
known as the New Deal. Vast public works were 
instituted and provided work for the enormous number 
of persons who were at that time unemployed. Hours 
of labour were regulated by the government and for 
the first time in American history national schemes of 
pensions, unemployment and sick pay were introduced. 
The government recognised the rights of the workers 
to collective bargaining. The trade unions acquired a 
new status in the American community and the employers, 
after a bitter struggle, agreed under pressure from the 
president, to recognise the status of the unions. 

The Supreme Court gave a ruling which rendered much 
of the President's New Deal illegal. The President took 
up the challenge and a presidential election took place 
in which President Roosevelt gained the most over- 
whelming victory ever gained by an American President. 

In addition to challenging the Supreme Court, the 
President set about to reform American public adminis- 
tration. He appointed a committee m administrative 
management which endorsed the President's view that 
a democracy must govern efficiently if it is to survive. 
The committee decided that great changes were necessary 
m the administrative machinery of the republic. The 
following is a quotation from the committee's report : 

" Facing one of the most troubled f ^riods in all the 

troubled history of mankind, we wish to set our affairs 
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in the very best possible order, to make the best use 
of all our natural resources and to make good our 
democratic claims. If America fails the hopes and 
dreams of democracy over all the world go down.*’ 

So great are the responsibilities devolving on the 
President of the United States that it is impossible for 
one man to carry them out adequately. He is the head 
of the nation, the leader of a political party, the presiding 
genius at Congress, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and the head of all the government 
departments. President Roosevelt's plan was to 
delegate these responsibilities to others to carry them 
out in detail, whilst he remained in supreme control. 

In order to accomplish this, he appointed as part of 
his staff at the White House a number of assistants fully 
qualified to act as intermediaries between him and the 
great state departments, and the President retained 
control over the staff of all government departments 
and over fiscal policy. This control was exercised 
through the medium of three departments : the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
National Resources Board. 

The Civil Service Commission was replaced by a 
Civil Service Administrator, acting with an unpaid 
board of seven members appointed by the President. 

The Bureau of the Budget was within the Treasury. 
It was under-staffed, insufficiently financed, and over- 
whelmed with routine work, so the President decided to 
set up a “ Planning Agency.” There were at that time 
in the United States forty-seven State Planning Boards, 
eleven thousand City Planning Boards, and four hundred 
County Planning Boards, but there was no permanent 
Planning Board for the country as a whole. The 
President, therefore, appointed a National Resources 
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Board which acted as a Central Planning Board, and 
was made permanent. 

All these measures introduced by President Roosevelt 
effected a great increase in the power of the Central 
Government. This was a momentous departure from 
the policies which had ruled since the formation of the 
Union. Hitherto the Americans had been very suspicious 
of any tendency to strengthen the Central Government 
at Washington. It was the terrible economic and social 
conditions which followed the great slump of 1929-30 
which convinced them of the necessity for the adminis- 
trative reform introduced by the President. 

The British and American Constitutions Compared. 

Great Britain has no Minister of State whose office is 
comparable to that of the President of the United 
States of America. The nearest approach in Britain to 
the powers exercised by the American President are 
those exercised by the Prime Minister. Those powers 
have greatly increased during the last hundred years, 
and to-day the Prime Minister is not only the head of 
the government, but when his party has a substantial 
majority in parliament, is in practice if not in theory 
the virtual ruler of the Empire. His position, however, 
differs fundamentally from tl' it of the President in that 
he can be removed from office by an adverse vote in the 
House of Conunons, whereas no number of adverse votes 
in Congress can remove the President. On the other 
hand, there is no written constitution in Great Britain 
to limit the legislative powers of the Prime Minister as 
long as he is supported by a majority in the House of 
Commons ; and there is no third power such as the 
Supreme Court in the United States, which can render 
invalid by its decrees the legislative acts of the govern- 
ment and parliament. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

In the summer of 1887, the representatives of the self- 
governing colonies met in London for a conference. 
Their visit had two objects ; to attend the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and to discuss with the 
government matters of common interest. This was the 
first Colonial Conference. The meeting was presided 
over by Lord Salisbury, who was at that time Prime 
Minister of England. Since that time, the self-governing 
colonies have become independent self-governing nations, 
and are called Dominions. The Statute of Westminster, 
which was passed by parliament declared that 
Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions were 
to be : 

" Autonomous commimities within the British 
Empire equal in status, in no way subordinate to one 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations." 

The self-governing dominions referred to in the Statute 
of Westminster are the following : The Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion 
of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Eire. 

Canada has a federal constitution. It is divided up 
into provinces which are subject to the federal parlia- 
ment. This parliament is bi-cameral, i.e. it consists of 
two Chambers : the Senate and the House of Commons. 

132 
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South Africa is a federal state, and its parliament 
consists of two Chambers : the Senate and the House 
of Assembly. 

Australia also is a federal state, and its parliament 
consists of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

New Zealand is governed by a parliament which 
consists of a House of Representatives and a Legislative 
Council. 

The government of Eire is carried on by a parliament 
consisting of two chambers : the Chamber of Deputies 
(Dail Eireann) and the Senate (Seanad Eireann). 

The Statute of Westminster, laid it down that 
the dominion parliaments would take over such legisla- 
tion hitherto carried out by the imperial parliament 
which might apply to the dominions, and it was also 
laid down that the dominions could, if they thought fit, 
repeal any such existing legislation. An undertaking 
was also given to the dominions that no legislation 
would be carried by the parliament of the United 
Kingdom and applied to them without their consent. 
The British Crown is represented in each dominion 
except Eire, by a Governor-General, who represents the 
Crown only, and not the British parliament. It is also 
laid down that the dominions shall be the exclusive 
advisers of the Crown in the appointment of Govemprs- 
General. In Eire excluded the Governor-General 
from its constitution. 

Except in the case of New Zealand, the Govemors- 
General do not act as the Channels of Communication 
between the dominion government and the government 
of the United Kingdom. The dominions have appointed 
their own High Commissioners and Trade Commissioners 
and Agents-C^neral. 

The dominions have their own Diplomatic Corps to 
maintain relations with foreign countries, and have their 
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own representatives to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organisation. 

The following figures indicate the approximate popu- 
lations of the different dominions : 

Great Britain 45,000,000. 

Canada 10,500,000. 

South Africa 9,000,000. 

Australia 7,000,000. 

Eire 3,000,000. 

New Zealand 1,500,000. 

The geographical areas occupied by each member of 
the commonwealth are as follows : 

Great Britain 88,756 square miles. 

Canada 3,603,910 square miles. 

South Africa 473,ooo square miles. 

Australia 2,974,581 square miles. 

Eire 26,609 square miles. 

New Zealand 102,375 square miles. 

The rest of the British Empire, as distinct from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, consists of the 
following groups : 

The Crown Colonies, ruled direct by the British 
Government. 

Mandated territorties, also ruled direct. 

Protectorates, which possess legislative councils 
of their own imder the control of the Colonial 
Office. 

The Dominions. 

In New Zealand, the Crown is represented by the 
Governor-General. In Canada, which is a Federation, 
the Crown is represented in the federal government by a 
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Governor-General, and in the provinces by Lieutenant- 
Governors. In the Commonwealth of Australia the 
Crown is represented in the Central Legislature by a 
Governor-General, and in the constituent states of the 
commonwealth by Governors. In the Union of South 
Africa th^ representatives of the Crown are the Governor- 
General as regards the Centrsd Government, and Adminis- 
trators as regards the Provinces. The Govemors-General 
are appointed by the King on the advice of the Dominion 
Government. The Lieutenant-Governors and Adminis- 
trators are appointed by the Govemors-General on the 
advice of the Dominion ministers. The usual term of 
office is five or six years. 

There are important differences between the Civil 
Services of the dominions on one hand, and the Civil 
Service of Great Britain on the other. The Dominion 
ministers usually take a greater part in the internal 
administration of their departments than the ministers 
in Great Britain. 

In Australia, there has been a strong feeling that it was 
necessary to remove any possibility of political influence 
in the Civil Service, and in order to attain this object 
considerable powers were conferred on civil or public 
commissions in regard to appointments, promotion and 
discipline. 

In the Union of South Africa, measures were also 
taken to limit ministerial intervention in the Civil 
Service. 

In Canada, the powers of the Civil Service Commission 
were extended in order to curb political patronage. 

In Canada, the basis of election to the Dominion and 
State parliament is adult suffrage, which includes men 
and women aged twenty-one who have resided in Canada 
for one year, and in the constituency for two months. 

In Australia, as regards election to the State and 
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Central Legislatures, adult suffrage, male and female, is 
the rule. 

In New Zealand, adult suffrage prevails but four seats 
in parliament are exclusively allocated to the Maories. 

The House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Australia has seventy-five members. The members 
are distributed among the different states, according to 
population. In the State Legislature the number of 
members in each House of Representatives is as follows : 
New South Wales, ninety members ; Victoria, sixty-five ; 
Queensland, sixty-two ; South Australia, forty-six ; 
Western Australia, fifty ; Tasmania, thirty. 

The number of members in the New Zealand House 
are eighty. These are distributed between the north 
and south islands according to population. 

In South Africa, the rule is adult male and female 
suffrage for white persons. This prevails in'Jthe Cape, 
Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State provinces, and 
governs both the provincial elections and the elections 
of the Central Government of the Union. In the Cape 
Province, there is no colour bar, but educational and 
property qualifications are insisted upon for non- 
Europeans. In Natal, restrictions are imposed which 
effectively exclude from the suffrage African natives 
and British Indians. In th^ Transvaal and Orange 
Free States, non-Europeans are not entitled to vote. 

The duration of the Union Parlian. nt is five years, 
and that of the Provincial Councils three years. 

In Canada, the Upper House consists of ninety-six 
members who are nominated for life by the Crown on 
the advice of the Dominion Government. The members 
must be at least thirty years of age, and must possess 
freehold property and land worth at least four thousand 
dollars. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, the members are 
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elected. The franchise is the same as for the House of 
Representatives. Each state has six members who 
hold office for six years, three retiring every three years 
in rotation. 

In New Zealand, the members of the Council were 
originally nominated for life. In 1891, the term of office 
was reduced to seven year^. In 1914 an Act was passed 
providing for the election of forty councillors in four 
districts under the system of proportional representation, 
and for the nomination of three male Maories by the 
Governor. There is no property qualification. 

In the Union of South Africa the minimum age for a 
Senator is thirty, and he must have resided within the 
Union for at least five years ; he must be a national of 
the Union, and be of European descent, and to qualify 
for election as a Senator, he must own property worth 
at least five hundred pounds. The Senate consists of 
forty members of whom eight are nominated by the 
Governor, and eight elected by each province under a 
proportional representation. The Senators hold office 
for ten years, but the Senate may be dissolved within 
one hundred and twenty days of the meeting of the 
Assembly, The Senators nominated by the Governor- 
General must vacate their offices when there is a change 
of Priihe Minister. 

' Generally members of the Council are paid. The 
privileges of the Councils are similar to those of the 
House of Commons. 

The Duties and Procedure of the Parliaments 

of the Dominions. 

In addition to making laws the parliaments of the 
Dominions have to control public administration. One 
of their heaviest responsibilities is the control of financial 
administration, and in particular the construction and 
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imposition of tariffs. The procedure of these parlia- 
ments is along the same lines as in the parliament at 
Westminster. Where the Upper Houses are elected 
they are in a stronger position than the House of Lords 
or the Upper Houses where the members are nominated 
and the number of members is unlimited. In tjie latter 
cases there is always the possibility that, when the 
Upper House defies the lower the govemmeYit may 
swamp the Upper House by nominating new members. 

The Law and the Judicature. 

In Canada, the judges of the Superior Courts and of 
the District and County Courts are appointed by the 
Governor-General. There is a Supreme Court, wtiich is 
a Court of Appeal, and an Exchequer Court. In addition 
to these courts, there are Provincial Courts from which 
appeals lie direct to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council at Westminster. The judges of the 
Superior Courts hold office during good behaviour, but 
the Governor-General can remove them on addresses 
from both houses of parliament. 

In the Commonwealth of Australia, the Governor- 
General in Council appoints the judges of the High Court 
and the Federal Courts. These judges hold office during 
good behaviour and can only ue removed from office on 
the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity and on 
receipt by the Governor-General of an at^dress from both 
houses of parliament. The decision as to what constitutes 
proof of misbehaviour or incapacity lies with the parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

In New Zealand, the procedure both as regards the 
appointment of the judges and their removal is similar 
to that which appertains in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Appeals may be made from the Court of 
Appeal and in exceptional circumstances from the 
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Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Coimcil at Westminster. 

In the Union of South Africa, the procedure for the 
appointment and removal of judges is similar to that 
which prevails in the Commonwealth of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

< I 

Law In the Dominions. 

Throughout the Dominions the laws are mainly based 
upon English law. It is interesting to note that in 
Quebec, which was at one time a French colony, the old 
French common law persists having been preserved when 
the French capitulated to their English conquerors. 
The criminal law was, however, assimilated to English law. 

In the Union of South Africa, common law is based on 
Roman Dutch law, which has also permeated Southern 
Rhodesia and South-west Africa, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, Swaziland, and Basutoland. 

During the year I847, fwo new Dominions were 
created, viz : India and Pakistan. The status of these 
two new Dominions is identical with that of the other 
Dominions. 

Colonial Administration. 

• The control of this administration is in the hands of a 
member of the government of the United Kingdom known 
as the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This portion 
of the British community is now generally known as 
the British Empire as distinct from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the latter title being applied to the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions only. 

The states and territories outside the British islands 
which form part of the British Empire are as follows : 

I. Southern Rhodesia, This colony has its own 
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responsible government controlling most of its internal 
affairs. The British government has, however, imposed 
certain restrictions in the interest of the native popula- 
tion. All external affairs are administered by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

2. Malta, This colony has in recognition of its dis- 
tinguished service to the Empire in the war of 

been granted full self-government, subject to the authority 
of the Secretary of State in military and naval matters 
and foreign affairs. 

3. Ceylon, Self-government has row been granted to 
this colony. 

4. Colonies where the administration is under the direct 
control of the Secretary of State for the Colonies : 

(a) Bahamas^ Barbadoes, Bermuda, These colonies 
have an elected House of Assembly and a nominated 
Legislative Council. 

(b) British Guiana and Cyprus. These colonies 
possess a partially elected Legislative Council which, 
in the case of Cyprus, was suspended in . In 
both cases the Secretary of State has the power to 
legislate by Order in Coun^’l. 

(c) Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, Fiji, Jamaica, 
the Leeward Islands, the Windward islands, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Sierra Leone, the Goiu Coast, Nigeria, 
Kenya. These colonics possess partly elected Legis- 
lative Coimcils which have more scope than those of 
British Guiana and Cyprus. In all these colonies, 
with the exception of the Leeward Islands, the 
Secretary of State has the power to legislate by Order 
in Council. 

(d) British Honduras, the Falkland Islands, Gambia, 
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Hong Kong, Seychelles, These colonies possess 
nominated Legislative Councils, and in every case 
except British Honduras, the Secretary of State has 
the power to legislate by Order in Council, and the 
majority of the members of the Legislative Council 
are officials under the establishment of the Colonial 
Office! 

(e) Gibraltar, Saint 'Helena, Basutoland, Ashanti, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, These colonies are adminis- 
tered by the Governor appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, assisted by administrative 
officials. 

5. Protectorates, 

(a) Those in which the administration is in the hands 
of officials of the Colonial Office, under the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. These consist of : 

i. Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, part of Sierra 
Leone. These protectorates possess a partly 
elected Legislative Council. 

ii. Nyasaland and Uganda, which possess nominated 
Legislative Councils. 

iii. British Solomon Islands, Kenya Protectorate 
(a territory distinct from that of the colony), 

' the Gambia Protectorate (a territory distinct 
from that of the colony). Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, Somaliland, Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland. 

The Central Government at Westminster has the right 
in all Protectorates to make laws by Order in Council. 

6. Protected States, 

(a) British North Borneo, Sarawak, These states 
possess internal self-government, but the British 
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Grovemment controls them in regard to foreign affairs. 

(b) Federated Malay States, Unfederated Malay States, 
Brunei, Zanzibar, Tonga. The internal administra- 
tion of these States is controlled by the British Govern- 
ment. 

(c^ Sudan. This is the region of the Upper Nile, 
and is legally governed by Great Britain in con- 
dominium with Egypt, although in actual fact it is 
entirely under British control. 

(d) The New Hebrides is administered by Great 
Britain in condominium with France. 

6. Mandated Territories. These are administered by 
Great Britain under the authority of the United Nations 
Organisation. The authority was originally delegated 
by the League of Nations. These territories are : 

Palestine, under a High Commissioner appointed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Tanganyika, governed by a Legislative Council 
nominated by the Secretary of State. 

Cameroons. The northern part of this territory are 
administered by the Governor of Nigeria under 
the Secretary of State ; the southern parts are 
administered by tht Governor of Nigeria 
assisted by the Legislative Council of Nigerii. 

<T ogoland, which is administered by • he Governor of 
the Gold Coast. 

Transjordan. The administration of this territory 
is semi-autonomous under the Secretary of 
State. 

Although many different forms of government exist 
in the Crown Colonies, they all have this conunon factor; 
that they are effectively controlled by the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies. Whatever its character, the 
government of the colony must conduct its administra- 
tion in accordance with the prevailing law. The only 
modification of this principle lies in the power of the 
governor to pardon an offender and the right of the law 
officer to refuse to prosecute. In most cases the over- 
riding authority of the Secretary of State is safeguarded 
by his power to legislate by Order in Council. 

In certain cases, viz : the Bahamas, Barbadoes and 
Bermuda, there is real representative government. 
There is also in each case a constitution which consists 
of the Governor, a nominated Legislative Council, and 
an elected House of Assembly. In Barbadoes the House 
is elected annually, in Bermuda every five years, and in 
the Bahamas every seven years. 

In British Guiana, the government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council in which there are three 
elected members of the Legislative Council, a Legislative 
Council consisting of ten official members, fourteen 
elected members and five nominated members. 

In the Crown Colonies generally, the Secretary of State 
is in a position to secure the passing of many laws which 
he considers necessary in the interests of the colony. 
This applies even when the Legislature is elected. In 
such cases the elected element of the Legislature is never 
sudiciently strong to obstruct the decrees of the Secretary 
of State. 

Where the Council is nominated, as in the case of 
British Honduras, Gambia, the Falkland Islands, Hong 
Kong and the Seychelles there is of course no likelihood 
of the Council disagreeing with the views of the officials 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

The Colonial Office presided over by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies is responsible to Parliament for 
the administration of the Colonies. No legislation of 
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any importance must be introduced in a colony without 
the approval of the Secretary of State. The Governor 
has no power to assent without seeking instructions from 
the Colonial Office to a large class of legislation. This 
legislation includes such subjects as divorce, the grant 
of land or money to the Governor, laws affecting currency, 
customs duties, treaty obligations, the discipline of 
military, naval or air forces, the imposition of differential 
restrictions upon non-Europeans, laws which might 
adversely affect the rights of British subjects or the 
trade and shipping of the Empire. 

The most important representative of public adminis- 
tration in colonial affairs is the Governor. This official 
is appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
under letters patent which vest in him the executive 
authority of the Crown which he is compelled to exercise 
in accordance with the law and with the instructions of 
the Secretary of State, which are embodied in a formal 
instrument of instructions and supplemented by despatches 
and telegrams. The Governor is assisted in the dis- 
charge of his duties by an Executive Council which con- 
sists of chief executive officers usually assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the local population. 

The chief executive administrative power lies with the 
Governor. It is, however, his ^Mty to consult the Council 
on all matters of importance. If he disagrees with Ifie 
views of the majority of the Council, he is entitled to 
disregard their advice but he must report to the Secretary 
of State his reasons for so doing. 

The Governor is usually entitled, if he thinks lit, to 
make grants of land, provided this is done in accordance 
with the prevailing law. He also has the power of 
appointment, suspension or removal of officials, and he 
exercises the prerogative of pardon bilt in all capital 
cases he must consult the Council but the responsibility 
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for the decision lies with him. All appointments and 
dismissals by the Governor are subject to revision by 
the Secretary of State. 

The Governor has no authority over the military forces 
of the Empire stationed in the colony, but he is entitled 
to call for information regarding the state of the military 
defences and the strength and condition of the military 
establishment. The Governor has no authority, either, 
over the navy. He has, of course, the right to request 
that naval, military and air forces may be sent to particular 
districts, and in this matter he may communicate either 
with the Commanding Ofi&cer on the spot or the War 
Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry direct. 

One of the most important responsibilities specially 
imposed on all Governors is to encourage the advancement 
of religion and education among the natives, and to 
protect them from interference with their persons, or the 
free enjoyment of their possessions. He is also under 
the obligation to see that the natives are not subjected 
to any form of injustice or violence. The development 
of the agricultural and industrial resources of colonial 
areas is now regarded by the British government as of 
the highest importance, and it is the duty of the Secretary 
of State to see that everything possible is done to secure 
that development. As a consequence, it has become one 
of the most important duties of colonial governments to 
see that everything possible is done to promote the 
economic development of the territories imder his 
administration. To assist him in this, the Colonial 
Office sees that he is assisted by competent administra- 
tive officials and experts. The finances of the colonies 
and protectorates are controlled by the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies under the supervision of the Secretary of 
State. The business transactions which involve contracts 
outside the territory of the colony or protectorates are 
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also dealt with by the Crown Agents under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State. The ofiSce of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies is situated in London. The 
Crown Agents are assisted by a number of administra- 
tive and executive officials whose appointments and 
salaries are assimilated to those of the British Civil 
Sendee. The Crown Agents are assisted by engineering 
and other experts. 

The Administration of the Law in the Colonies. 

It is the normal practice for a colony to have a Supreme 
Court which acts as a Court of Appeal, and also exercises 
jurisdiction in important civil and criminal cases. Usually 
there is a right of appeal from these courts to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Cases for summary 
jurisdiction and the less important cases generally are 
dealt with by District Courts, usually presided over by 
an official appointed by the Governor under the general 
authority of the Secretary of State. Colonial law is 
normally based upon English Common Law. The 
Colonial Office assists the Colonial Government in its 
legislation by the drawing up of model laws which the 
Colonial administration are asked to follow when they 
are drafting new laws. 

Where there is a considerd%le native population with 
laws and customs of its own, it is the duty of the Coloffial 
administration in administering and nu.king laws to take 
carefully into account these local laws and customs. 

The reader will find on consulting a map of the world 
that the countries which are governed by the Colonial 
Office in London are spread all over the world. The 
territories so governed are of vast extent, the populations 
constitute an appreciable section of the whole population 
of the world, and consist of a great variety of races each 
with customs and institutions of their own. The adminis- 
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tration of these colonies constitutes one of the most 
important aspects of public administration, and involves 
the appointment of a large number of officials who have 
to be carefully selected by the Colonial Office and dis- 
tributed throughout the Empire. The qualifications of 
every official, his antecedents and his suitability for the 
job both 'from the point of view of education and physical 
fitness must be gone into with great care. 

This responsibility for the administration of the 
Colonial empire and the Protectorates is vested in the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. But this Minister 
is elected to Parliament by the citizens of the United 
Kingdom, upon whom, therefore, falls the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Colonial 
Empire and the Protectorates. A democracy cannot be 
successful unless it is based upon the intelligent interest 
taken by its citizens in public affairs, and it is therefore 
the duty of every citizen of the United Kingdom to keep 
himself informed as far as possible, not only with the 
administration of public affairs at home, but also with 
the affairs of the Colonial Empire and Protectorates for 
whose administration he is ultimately responsible. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIS/^TION 

Great Britain has a predominant interest in the United 
Nations Organisation, in view of the fact that she was 
one of the Sponsoring Powers which drew up the pro- 
posals at the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks together 
with the three other Sponsoring Powers, viz : the United 
States of America, the U.S.S.R. and China. The United 
Nations Organisation is therefore a branch of public 
administration in which the citizens of the United 
Kingdom are vitally interested. ^ 

The United Nations Organisation has taken the place 
of the League of Nations which in the period between 
the war of 1914-18 and the war of endeavoured 
to secure co-operation between the nations and the 
maintenance of peace. As previously indicated the 
proposals for the formation of UNO were drawn up at 
Dumbarton Oaks. These proposals were subsequently 
submitted to a conference of the representatives of fifty 
states at San Francisco. The bject of the organisation, 
which owes its existence to the initiative of the Itte 
President Roosevelt, is to maintain peace and ensure 
justice for nations and individuals. 

The first meeting of the General Assembly took place 
in London in January , when Dr. Trygve Lie was 
elected Director-General. The General Assembly con- 
sists of delegates of all member states. The executive 
governing body is the Security Council, which consists 
of five permanent members, viz : United States of 
America, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., France and China. 

149 
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The other six members are elected for a two year term 
by the General Assembly. 

In addition to the Security Council, there are the 
following bodies : 

The Economic and Social Council, which consists of 
eighteen .members elected by the General Assembly. 
The object of this council is to secure the greatest possible 
degree of co-operation in economic and social affairs 
between the member states. 

The International Court of Justice, consisting of fifteen 
judges whose function it is to adjudicate upon cases of 
a non-political and non-economic character voluntarily 
submitted to it by member states. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO.). 

The Trusteeship Council. 

The Food Agricultural Organisation (FAO.) was set 
up in order to survey the food and agricultural resources 
of the world with a view to securing the equitable dis- 
tribution of food throughout the world. Under the 
chairmanship of Sir Boyd Orr, an exhaustive survey was 
made and proposals put forward for distribution of the 
world's food supplies. It was, however, not found 
po&ible to secure unanimous agreement to these 
proposals. 

The responsibility for carrying out the administrative 
decisions of the United Nations Organisation lies with 
the Director-General, who is assisted by his secretariat, 
whose headquarters are in America. The responsibility 
for the appointment of the officials of the Secretariat lies 
with the Director-General, who must make the appoint- 
ments on grounds of efficiency and integrity, and on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. The appoint- 
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ments are open to men and women on conditions of 
equality. Sections of the secretariat act as a permanent 
administrative staff for the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, and other bodies set up to carry 
out the purposes of the organisation. 

The San Francisco conference drew up a World Charter 
of Peace, which laid down the purposes and functions of 
the United Nations Organisation. The purposes laid 
down in the Charter may be summarised as follows : 

1. Security : to save coming generations from the 
scourge of war, to maintain international peace and 
security by uniting the strength of the member nations 
for effective and precise action to prevent threats to 
peace and to suppress aggression. 

2. Justice : to bring about conditions under which 
justice, respect for treaties, and international law can 
be maintained, to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. 

3. Welfare : to promote social progress and better 
standards of life by the use of international machinery 
for solving economic, social and educational problems. 

4. Human Rights : to reaffirm faith in the fundamental 
riguts of peoples and individuals in the dignity of human 
personality and respect for the fundamental freedom of 
all without distinction as to race, language, sex and 
religion. 

The administrative functions of the various councils 
set up under the Charter are as follows : 

The Security Council. The principle functions of this 
Coimcil are to promote the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and to stop or prevent aggression. The Security 
Council sits continuously, and every member state must 
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always be represented at headquarters. The Security 
Council has much greater power than was possessed by 
the Council of the League of Nations. It has the power 
and responsibility to take immediate action to keep 
the peace. The delegation of this power is of the greatest 
importance because it actually represents a surrender 
by the constituent nations of the organisation of a part 
of their rights as sovereign states. These rights they 
have delegated to the Security Council. 

The Economic and Social Council, This Council con- 
sists of eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for three years at a time and eligible for re-election. 
Decisions are taken by a simple majority vote. The 
Council has its own permanent staff which is part of a 
secretariat of the United Nations Organisation. The 
duty of the Economic and Social Council is to promote 
throughout the world higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress, solutions of international, economic, social, 
health and other related problems, universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental free- 
dom without distinction of race, language, religion or 
sex. 

The administrative functions of the Economic and 
Social Council are very wide. Its business is to carry out 
the reconunendations of the General Assembly* in 
relation to social and economic policy. In carrying out 
its functions it has to establish a.d maintain contact 
with a large number of organisations, some of which are 
private, some national, and some international. Some 
of its work is highly specialised, as when it deals with 
nutrition, foreign trade, financial, industrial and labour 
questions. It also has an interest in educational pur- 
poses, and in this sphere has to maintain contact with 
the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
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Organisation (UNESCO.). Another body with whom 
it is bound to maintain close relationship is the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (ILO.). Further, it has 
taken over the organisation set up under the League of 
Nations for the control of the drug traffic. Other bodies 
with whiq^ the Council must keep constant and qjose 
contact are the Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
International Civil Aviation Administration. The agree- 
ments for currency stabilisation drawn up at the Bretton 
Woods Conference very closely concerned the Council, 
as does the International Bank established under the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. Although the Council 
cannot make laws, it has wide powers of research, inves- 
tigation, recommendation and publicity. 

The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation. The purpose of UNESCO is to act as an 
agency for the advancement of the sciences and arts in 
their application to the general welfare. Its adminis- 
trative power resides in its General Conference, which 
consists of five delegates from each member state. The 
conference meets annually. The responsibility for 
canying out the decisions of the General Conference 
rests with the Executive Board, which prepares the 
pro^amme and the annual budget for submission to and 
sanction by the conference. The administrative work 
is carried out by the Secretariat of UNESCO. The 
head of the secretariat is the Director General, selected 
by the General Conference on the recommendation of 
the Executive Board. He is assisted by a staff of men 
and women drawn from the major geographic and 
cultural regions of the world. There is a permanent 
staff, but the Executive Board has the authority to call 
in experts in connection with the special tasks under- 
taken. The wide nature of the administrative duties 
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devolving upon the staff of UNESCO is apparent when 
it is realised that the headquarters in Paris are intended 
to provide accommodation for meetings of the bodies 
with whom UNESCO is destined to work, as well as 
accommodation for the General Conference and Execu- 
tive Board, and a wide range of international committees. 
It is, indeed, intended that UNESCO House is to be an 
international community centre. 

The subjects falling within the administrative functions 
of UNESCO may be summarised as follows : 

1. Education, 

(a) The setting up of a committee of experts to 
enquire into primary and secondary education as 
provided in the schools of various nations. 

(b) The encouragement of voluntary organisations 
for the establishment of reconstruction camps for 
youth in war devastated countries. 

(c) To study the question of the setting up of an 
international university. 

(d) The setting up of an expert committee on health 
education. 

(e) The study of vocational and general education. 

(f) To study the pro? ^m of handicapped childcen. 

(g) The establishment of a committee on educa- 
tional statistics. 

(h) The publication of an international educational 
Year Book, and an international educational review. 

2. Mass Communication. 

(a) Reconstruction of educational broadcasting. 

(b) Plans for the improvement of t ^lecommunication 
services. 
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(c) A convening of international press conferences. 

(d) The setting up of a reference library and infor- 
mation service on mass commimication, films, radio 
transcriptions, etc. 

(e) Miscellaneous activities concerned with the 
impro^ment of mass communication throughout the 
world. 


3. Libraries and Museums. 

(a) Establishment of an international clearing house 
for publications. 

(b) The establishment of a World Bibliographical, 
and Library Centre. 

(c) The consideration of the extent of the popular 
library needs of the world. 

(d) The promotion and encouragement of the 
training and exchange of librarians. 

(e) The rehabilitation and restoration of museums. 

(f) The promotion of intemational museums. 

4. Natural Sciences. 

(a) Scientific rehabilitation of schools, colleges, 
universities and research laboratories. 

(b) The setting up of an intemational science 
service. 

(c) The setting up of science co-operation stations. 

(d) The encouragement of intemational scientific 
unions. 

(e) The dissemination among peoples of all countries 
of information concerning the intemational implica- 
tions of scientific discoveries. 
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(f) The establishment of international laboratories. 

(g) The setting up of an international institute of 
the Amazon Basin. 

(h) The establishment of a Marine Biological Station 
at Naples. 

® ® 

(i) The establishment of a High-Altitude Physio- 
logical Station at Jungfrajoch. 

(j) The establishment of bird observatories on 
Heligoland. 

5. Human Sciences, 

(a) Collaboration with and promotion of voluntary 
international organisations in the social sciences. 

(b) The publication of a Year Book on Social 
Sciences. 

(c) The setting up of a study centre in international 
relations. 

6. Philosophy, 

(a) The establishment of a clearing house for 
information. 

(b) To promote the publication of an international 
bibliography of philosophy. 

(c) To co-operate witu the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Rights of Man in organising an inter- 
national conference to clarify the principles on which 
a declaration of the rights of man could be based. 

7. Humanistic Studies, 

(a) The promotion of the resumption or establish- 
ment of international communications between 
philologists, linguists, archaeologists literary and art 
historians. 
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(b) The encouragement and promotion of the 
publication of international books and reviews dealing 
with humanistic studies. 

(c) Enquiry into the position of humanistic studies 
in education. 

8 . Creative Arts. 

(a) The survey of artistic education generally. 

(b) The promotion of artistic education through 
museums, exhibitions, the press, photography and 
films, broadcasting. 

(c) The survey of the needs of artists in regard to 
raw materials and tools in different countries. 

(d) The survey and promotion of travelling exhibi- 
tions. 

9. Literature. 

(a) To promote the creation of an international 
federation of literary clubs. 

(b) To promote the establishment of an Inter- 
national Foundation for Writers. 

(c) To promote the creation of an international 
theatre institute. 

(d) To establish an annual UNESCO award for 
the best book for children and young people. 

10. Music. 

(a) To encourage international co-operation in the 
promotion of concerts and exchanges between artistes. 

(b) Co-operation between broadcasting stations. 

(c) Survey of the teaching of music. 

(d) Survey of music in cinemas. 

(e) Survey of religious music. 
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(f) Survey of the needs of musicians in respect of 
musical instruments, scores, musiccd materials, etc. 

(g) Survey of the state of musical publications in 
different countries. 

It will be observed from a consideration of the func- 
tions of the United Nations Organisation and its* various 
Councils that a new held of public administration has 
been established in the international sphere. If the 
United Nations Organisation is successful in establishing 
itself, the sphere of public administration of which it is 
the source and the centre will be greatly widened in the 
course of time. A new class of administrative officials 
will come into being with a new outlook and functions 
differing in many important ways from those of the 
administrative officials of the nations who form the 
membership of UNO. These officials will, nevertheless, 
be in a position to benefit by the administrative experi- 
ence gained by British administrative officials. Britain 
is probably unique among the nations in having built 
up over a period of nearly four centuries administrative 
machinery for the government of many races and many 
territories spread across the whole surface of the world. 



CHAPTER TEN 


CONCLUSION 

Among the principle nations of the world to-day, certain 
differing types of government are discernible. The 
public administration which serves each of these different 
types of government has its own special characteristics 
derived from the character of the government to which 
it is subordinate. 

The different types of government may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Democratic and parliamentary governments. 

2. Imperial colonial governments. 

3. The government of U.S.S.R. 

4. Fascist autocracy. 

In addition to the above, a new international type of 
public administration based on the democratic principles 
has come into being under the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. 

« 

Democratic and Parliamentary Governments. 

The nations in this group are the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the United States of America, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark, and some of the states of South America. 

In this group of countries, a parliament is elected on 
democratic principles for a limited period. The political 
freedom of the individual citizen is protected by law. 
No political organisation has any power to bring pressure, 
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legal or otherwise, upon individuals to secure their 
support. There is no secret political police. Peaceful 
persuasion is alone permissible, and political intimidation 
is suppressed by law. Governments are subject to 
parliamentary control, and parliament itself to an 
unfettered electorate. 

In these countries, freedom of the press is*jealously 
guarded, as well as freedom of religious opinion. Edu- 
cation is strictly non-political, and usually non-sectarian. 
Employment is based on contract, and compulsory 
labour except in times of national emergency is not 
tolerated. The higher judiciary is independent of 
political control, and in some countries of whom Great 
Britain is one, all courts from the lowest to the highest 
are entirely independent of political influence. In these 
countries the armed forces are strictly subordinate to 
the sovereign authority of parliament. 

These are the broad lines on which these countries 
are governed. Like all human institutions they have 
their weaknesses. Cases have occurred in democratically 
governed countries where political “ machines *' con- 
trolled by " bosses have exercised pressure upon the 
voters by bribery, direct and indirect, and by even more 
sinister methods. 

The growing complexitv of modern civilisation, the 
vast populations with their multitudinous want? are 
placing an increasing responsibility upon these demo- 
cratically elected governments. P • filamentary business 
is becoming more and more complicated. Parliaments 
are finding it necessary to delegate their functions to 
government departments and therefore to administra- 
tive officials. There is a growing tendency to regulate 
people's lives. Legislation for the improvement of 
social conditions and for the plannimr national economv 
tends inevitably to limit the freedom of the individual. 
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The result of these tendencies is to increase the field 
and scope of public administration, and to render greater 
the power of administrative officials over their fellow 
citizens. The tendency in Great Britain to legislate by 
Order in Council, statutory order and royal warrant, 
leaving 1;^e administration and interpretation of these 
orders to government officials, has been the subject of 
criticism by the Higher Judiciary. 


Imperial Colonial Governments. 

The chief exponents of this type of government are 
Great Britain and France, who have vast colonial 
possessions all over the world. The British Empire is 
much greater in extent than that of France, but the latter 
country has had long experience particularly in North 
Africa of the administration of subject races. This type 
of public administration is carried on by administrative 
officials appointed by the Central Government. These 
officials are usually permanent, and their work is seldom 
affected by political considerations. 

The colonial administration of Great Britain and 
France has been in the main paternal in its relation to 
backward races. It has also concerned itself with the 
development of the economic resources of these territories. 
Greit Britain in particular has concerned herself with 
the education of politically backward peoples within 
the confines of her empire with a view ultimately to 
fitting them for self-government. Considerable progress 
has been made in this direction. 


The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The Soviets are committees elected by the citizens of 
the districts into which the territory of U.S.S.R. is 
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divided for administrative purposes. This system 
prevails throughout that vast portion of the globe which 
stretches from Vistula across European Russia and Asia 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The local Soviets select delegates for a larger territorial 
administrative unit known as the Province. The pro- 
vincial local authority is known as the Provincial Soviet. 
These choose delegates to the All Union Soviet Congress 
which meets eVery two years. The Congress elects a 
Central Executive Committee which in turn elects the 
Council of People's Commissars which corresponds to 
the British Cabinet and constitutes the government of 
the U.S.S.R. The public administrative body which 
carries out the decisions of the Council of People's 
Commissars is The Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party. 

Public administration in the U.S.S.R. stretches its 
influence far and wide. The government has for many 
years and still is endeavouring to industrialise the 
country, and this purpose is being achieved in the main 
by direct public administration. Every effort is being 
made to install modern plant and machinery and to 
institute scientific mass production. During the opera- 
tion of the famous Five Year Plan before the 
war, workers in state factories and farms were kept hard 
at work for long hours at low wages in order to keep 
down the costs of production and seciure the greatest 
possible profit from sales. It was ihe intention that 
these profits should provide the capital wherewith to 
carry out the Five Year Plan. 

The Soviet government is, broadly speaking, the 
principle trader within the confines of Russia. It fixes 
prices and decides what profit can be made on the sale 
of goods. It strictly administers all fo-z'ign trading. 

One of the difficulties which confronted the Soviet 
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administrators was the peasant problem. Peasantry 
who have been attached to the soil for centuries are 
usually difficult people to deal with if you want them to 
change their ways of life and adapt themselves to new 
conditions. The Soviet administrators have to stimulate 
the production of grain and other necessaries of lif^ and 
secure their distribution among industrial workers, and 
in order to do this they have found it necessary to 
tolerate a certain amount of private enterprise among 
the peasants. In the sphere of agriculture, one of the 
principle achievements of the Soviet administration has 
been the institution of the collective farm. 

It will be appreciated that in order to carry out these 
vast enterprises it has been necessary to set up a vast 
network of administrative machinery. 

Fascist Autocracy. 

There are still a few places in the world where the 
governments are mainly autocratic in character, and 
some of these are based on the fascist model. The nearest 
approach to this model is probably to be found in Spain 
and Argentina. Dictatorial forms of government also 
prevail at present in Portugal, and to some extent in 
Brazil. 

In view of its tremendous impact upon world affairs, 
the' student of public administration must have some 
knowledge of what is meant by F'ascism, which first 
appeared in Italy. The central theory of Fascism is 
centred round the conception of the corporate state. 
The alleged purpose is to concentrate the energy of the 
whole people upon productive work and to put an end 
to the antagonism between capital and labour. Strikes 
and lockouts were made illegal, and corporations were set 
up for every industry in which the industry was repre- 
sented by a syndicate of employers and a syndicate of 
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employees. In each industry the syndicates of employers 
and employees were permitted to enter into collective 
contracts regarding wages and other conditions of 
labour, the contracts being sanctioned by law. 

In Italy, the governing body was the Fascist Grand 
Coungil under the presidency of the Premier., There 
was also a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate was nominated by the King on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prinle Minister. The Chamber of Deputies 
was chosen in a manner quite different from that employed 
in the countries where parliamentary democracy pre- 
vailed. In Italy, the Chamber of Deputies consisted of 
four hundred members elected in the following way : 
a thousand names were submitted to the Fascist Grand 
Council by the industrial corporation. Of these, the 
Grand Council selected four hundred names which 
were submitted en bloc to the electorate, which had 
to vote for or against the whole four hundred as one 
unit. 

The result of this system was that there was no parlia* 
mentary opposition. The fascist view of the function 
of the Chamber of Deputies was that its function was to 
discuss, criticise, and approve, but not to oppose. In 
the fascist view, the ordinary voter is quite unfitted to 
express any opinion on the ':omplicated administrative 
problem confronting the government of a modem 
community. In their view, these problems can only be 
dealt with by experts. The result was, as everyone 
knows, a tyranny by those who held office against which 
the rest of the nation was powerless. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say that the 
survival of civilisation depends upon the capacity shown 
by the nations of the world to-day to evolve a system of 
international public administration v • ’^'h will put an 
end to war. Such an attempt is already in being. The 
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United Nations Organisation represents a beginning of 
such a system. It is, of course, at present in its infancy 
and time will show whether it is to prove capable of 
fulfilling this supremely important purpose. 

The beginnings of public administration are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. When primitive men first began to 
live together in small communities and to organise 
themselves for defence, public administration was bom. 
As time went on, tribal organisations came into being. 
Survivals of this type of community are to be seen to-day 
in parts of Africa, in Australia, Pol3aiesia and America. 
The primitive tribe was highly organised. Its adminis- 
tration centred on the head man of the tribe, and the 
priests. 

At the dawn of history, some five thousand years B.c., 
we find highly organised communities in Egypt, Sumeria, 
and later in Chaldea, India and China. In the latter 
country, there existed at a very early date a vast network 
of administrative officials. In India, public adminis- 
tration had a religious basis which was, and is to this 
day, reflected in the Caste system. 

In ancient Egypt public administration centred on 
the kings (Pharoaiis) and was mainly in the hands of the 
priests. In Chaldea, supreme and absolute power rested 
in the kings of Babylon. Their administration was 
based upon military power, and was in the hands of 
officials appointed by the king. Here, too, the priests 
took a prominent part in administration. 

At a later date, some centuries before the Christian 
era, we find in Greece a system of public administration 
based on democratic principles which prevailed in Athens 
and other Greek city states. 

With the advent of the Roman Empire, we find a 
vast system of public administration governing terri- 
tories stretching from the borders of modern Scotland 
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across Europe, Egypt and Asia Minor to the frontiers 
of India. In the Roman Empire we find for the first 
time in history an imperial civil service. 

From the centuries of chaos which followed the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, there emerged the Medieval 
Feudal System. This was an elaborate system of public 
administration, which worked out in great detail the 
relationships between the various classes of society 
ranging upwards from the peasant serf working on the 
land, through the yeomen farmers and the barons to the 
king, who was the fount of all authority. During the 
feudal period there was a second great authority whose 
power was at least equal to that of ^he kings, and some- 
times superior to them. This was the Roman church. 
The cardinals and the bishops and the abbots in charge 
of the monasteries actually administered great terri- 
tories which were the property of the church. This was, 
in fact, a system of international public administration 
which exercised great influence in Europe during this 
period. 

With the break up of the feudal system and the revolt 
of the northern nations of Europe against the authority 
of the Church of Rome, the latter ceased to take any 
part in public administration. Absolute administrative 
authority became vested in ‘■he king, and the modern 
nation states with their strictly defined political bound- 
aries came into being. All vestig#^s of international 
public administration disappeared an^x it was only after 
the devastating world war of 1914-1918 that any attempt 
was made to create an international system of public 
administration. This was embodied in the League of 
Nations which, as everybody knows, failed to keep the 
peace and disappeared after the world war of 

It is hoped that the reader will feel, Ter reading this 
book, that public administration is a matter of profound 
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interest to everyone. He will, it is hoped, decide that 
it is up to him and his fellow citizens to see that the 
light kind of administrative organisation is brought into 
being in both the national and the international sphere. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE READER 
The Next Step 

You have been reading or looking at one of the Teach 
Yourself Books published by the English Universities Press, 
and, in so doing, you are one of a good company. 

Between two and three million Teach Yourself Books 
have been bought and used and this figure would be many 
times greater if there had been no paper rationing to 
restrict their output. The number of men and women 
who have the urge and imagination to strive for the full 
employment of their own lives has never been greater 
than it is today and they know that the Teach Yourself 
Books can and do help them to reach that goal. From the 
very start, ten years ago, this series of books has been 
designed for that one purpose. 

In practice we have learned from the thousands of letters 
we have received, that they are bought and used for one of 
the following purposes. 

(1) As a primary text book on an examination subject. A 
large number have actually been adopted for classroom 
use in schools and colleges. 

(2) As an additional hook on an examination subject, to 
supplement class-room instruction. Time and again we 
have had letters from students who have at last been able to 
clarify their minds about some point which their own 
teachers could never get across to them. 

(3) As a revision text book on a subject which is supposed 
to be known already but on which the stfident feels shaky. This 
occurs most frequently in the case of those who have to 
return to examinations after a period of unacademic work 
such as the call-up period with the forces or a false start in 
uncongenial employment. 

(4) As an introduction to a new examination subject for an 
aduU student. More gainful employment is often only to be 
had after the open competition of a further examination. 

(5) As a text book on the actual job or which a man or 
woman is employed. In spite of all the ciiiidsm of present- 



day workmanship and desire for work, a great many men 
ana women are prepared to spend time and trouble in 
order to learn how to do their own job more efi&ciently. 

(6) In order to learn a language. The motives may be 
business necessity, or to get the most out of a holiday abroad 
(when it is possible), or purely cultural or for an examination. 

(7) As part of a sdf ■‘imposed task of further education. 
Men and women in all parts of the world are striving to 
better themselves. Again the motives can be very varied 
and none of them is bad The most common is based on 
the very true belief that continued education will help a 
man to earn more money. Another springs from the 
unadulterated desire for more knowledge so as to be able 
to take a greater interest in the day to day events at home 
or in the outside world. 

(8) For pure enjoyment and recreation. It is almost 
impossible to say where the dividing lines are between 
sports, pastimes, recreation and hobbies. A stranger 
might think that football, cricket, football pools and 
betting generally are the only pastimes of the British nation. 
But he would be very wrong. Present-day restrictions, 
shorter working hours and less easily obtainable entertain- 
ment have combined to make one of the outstanding 
features of these post-war years the enormous increase in 
the time given to worth-while hobbies. The hobby may 
be carpentry or needlework or cooking or gardening; but 
it might equally well be a study of philosophy or a particular 
period in history or calculus or a language. 


Which of these eight purposes has prompted you to interest 
yo?:rself in a Teach Yourself Book? Or have you a ninth 
which you could tell us about? There needs to be a very 
dose assodation between those who write and those who 
read these books, so your comments can be of great value 
to us. Anyone who is prepared to give his precious time 
and energy to sdf education deserves to have only the best 
and most useful books. 

We have found the teachers who can see what is wanted 
and put it down on paper. The authors of the Teach 
Yourself Books are nearly all in the teaching profession 
themselves. And they are faithful to their profession. 
There is no easy way round to the goal of knowledge, but 



the search after knowledge can always be made interesting 
by a teacher who is in tune with his pupils. That is another 
reason why we are always interested to hear from readers 
who have genuinely worked through any of the Teach 
Yourself Books. Suggestions for improvement, notification 
of printing errors, plain criticism, straightforward appreci- 
ation are all equally welcome. 

In tfie pages that follow, we print a complete range of 
books in the series at the present time. At any given 
moment many of them are temporarily out of stock, but 
we are reprinting them all as quickly as the paper supply 
permits, completely revising them where necessary in the 
light of the best criticism. And there are many new titles 
planned for the future. 

The most sure and certain way of getting a copy of the 
book you want, if it is temporarily uut of stock, is to give 
a firm order to your bookseller who will supply it as soon 
as the new edition becomes available. 


LANGUAGES 


These courses have been enormously successful and axe of proved effiriency. The 
general idea of them (though this has to vary occasionally) is to enable the student to 
learn the language without any help other than that which the individual books provide. 

Pronunciation— < 3 rammar — ^Vocabulary— Exercises and a Key 
are in nearly every case fully presented. Each lesson is carefully regulated to the 
average student's capacity — and often there is both wit and wisdom to be found there ' 
The languages taught are : 


ARABIC A. S. Tmtton, d.litt. 

CHINESE H. R. Williamson, m.a.,b.d., 

D.LITT. (7/6 net) 

DUTCH H. Koolhoven 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

(Gordon Humphreys, m.a. 

FRENCH Sir J. Adams, m.a., ll.d., and 
Norman Scarlyn Wilson, m.a. 

EVERYDAY FRENCH 

Norman Scarlyn Wilson, m.a. 

GERMAN Sir J. Adams, m.a., ll.d. 

MORE GERMAN 

Sydney W. Wells, b.a. 

GREEK F. Kinchin Smith, m.a., and 
T. W. Melltush, M.A. 

ITALIAN Kathleen Speight, m.a., 

M.LITT., DOTT.LETT. (FLORENCE) 


LATIN W. A. Edward, m.a. Completely 
revised by F. Kinchin Smith, m.a. 
NORWEGIAN I. Marm, cand.philol., 
and A. Sommerpelt, d.es.l., d.litt. 

’'ORTUGUESE • 

J. W. Barker, m.a., ph.d. 

RUSSIAN 

Maximilian Fourman, ll.b., p.i.l. 
SPANISH 

Norman Scarlyn Wil.'sov, m.a. 
SWEDISH R. J. McClean, m.a., d.phil. 

Other Language Courts coming, which 
you can order now, are : 

HINDUSTANI T. Graiiame Bailey, 
d.litt., and I. R. Firiii, m.a. 

MALAY M. B. Lew.*;, m.a. (7/6 net) 
POLISH Mary Corbridcp, ph.d. 


hach Book costs 4/6 net except nkcre olkeru noted. 



MATHEMATICS 

There are six volumes ready so far, five covering separate spedal subjects. The first 
volume IS a general one covering basic arithmetic. It is calM : 

TEACH YOURSELF MATHEMATICS John Davidson, u.a. and E. T. Moore, m.a. 
The other five volumes aie written by Mr. Percy Abbott, one of the greatest maths" 
teachera of our day. Mr. Abbott was formerly head of the Mathematics Department 
and Headmaster of the Secondary School, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, 
W.x. Mr. Abbot teaches you : 

ALGEBRA GEOMETRY 

MECHANICS TRIGONOMETRY 

CALCULUS 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 

In this wide and important field of education five basic subjects are already pfovided. 
They are 


SHORTHAND The Gregg System 

Taught by Ernest W. Crockett and 
F. Addington Symonds 
TYPEWRITING Pitman's College 
SALESMANSHIP S. A. Williams, m.a. 
BOOK-KEEPING 

Donald Cousins, b.com., a.c.a. 
ECONOMICS S. Evelyn Thomas, 

B.COM., PH.D.(L0ND.), P.C.S.I. 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 

Pitman's College 


Other subjects for which courses are m 
preparation and which you can order now 
are . 

BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
F. J. Wright, M.sc.(Frov ), b.com.(lond.) 
COMMERCIAL LAW Pitman's College 
SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 

Pitman’s College 
and for every office desk we usually have 
in print . 

THE E.U.P. READY RECKONER 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 

J. H. Harvey, b.com. 


Each Book costs 4/6 net 


THE SCIENCES 

In this field of study, which is wide and diverse, the Home Student will find the English 
I niversitiec Press provides clear lessons, equivalent to a complete introductory course, in 
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BIOLOGY 

Mary E. Phillips, b.sc., and L. E. 
Cox, B.sc., F.L.S. 

CHEMISTRY James Knight, m.a., b.sc., 
and G. Bruce Macalpine, b.sc. 
GEOLOGY 

A. Raistrick, m.sc., ph.d., m.i.min.e. 
PHYSICS 

W. RaILSTON, M.SC., PH.D., F.INST.P. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

W. E. Sargent, m.a., b.d., ph.d. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

David Le Vay, m.s., p.r.c.s. 
PHILOSOPHY 

C. E. M. JOAD, M.A., D.LITT. 
METEOROLOGY “ Aeolus " 

ANATOMY David Le Vay, m.s., f.r.c.'n. 
FLYING Nigel Tangye 

ELECTRICITY C W. Wilman, m.i.e.e. 
and 111 due course, among other subjects, 
you will be able to Teach Yourself : 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
ASTRONOMY 


Pack Book costs 4/6 net and ts well xllustraied 



HOMECRAFTS AND HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT 


This section of the *' Teach Yourself " scheme is one of the most popular. Each book is 
desjfpied to impart a sound, practical working knowledge. The subjects dealt with an : 


DRESSMAKING I. Horner 

COOKING 


Hvelyne White and Jessie R. Watson 
EMBROIDERY Mary ThOuas 

HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICITY 

Caroline Haslett, d.b.e., comp.i.e.e. 

GARDENING R. Sudell, a.r.h.s. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Stanley W. Bowler, p.r.p.s., p.r.s.a. 
BEE-KEEPING A. N. Schofield, ll.m. 
CARPENTRY Charles H. Hayward 

together with an invaluable fiieiid-in-need: 
THE E.U.P. HOUSEHOLD DOCTOR 


Each Book costs 4/6 net and is well illustrated 


FOUNDATION BOOKS AND 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Some Foundahon Books and some books on 
you in your chosen career. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE 

Sir John Adams, m.a., ll.d. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO STUDY 
G. G. Neill Wright, m.a., b.fd., d.litt. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO SPELL 

Kathleen D. Baron, b.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO THINK 

R. W. Jepson, m.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO EXPRESS YOUR- 
SELF R. W. Jepson, m.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF GOOD ENGLISH 
G. H. Thornton, m.a., and 
Kathleen Baron, b.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO WRITE 

Kathleen Betterton, r.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Peter Westland 

THE E.U.P. SPEAKER AND DEBATER 

Each Book 1 


Subjects any one of which may help 

BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 

TEACH YOURSELF GEOGRAPHY 
J. C. Kincsland, b.a., and 
W. B. Cornish, b.a. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO TEACH 

L. Wilkes, m.a. 

TEACll YOURSELF TO DRAW 

Ronald Smith, a.t.d.(lond.) 

TEACH YOURSELF ETCHING 
Herbfrt Cutnbr {Society Graphic Arts) 

TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 

King Palmer, a.r.a.m. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO COMPOSE 
MUSIC King Palmer, a.r.a.m. 

TEACH YOURSELF ABOUT THE 
GREEKS J. C. Stobart, m.a., and 
Elsie E. Herron, m.a. 

STAMP COLLECTING F. J. Melvule 
<sts 4/6 net 


SPORTS AND RECREMIONS 


A new " Teach Yourself ” enterprise in response to hundreds of requests. The first four 


subjects are : 

CHESS Gfrald Abrahams, the famous 
international master 
SAILING C. Tyrrell Lewis 

AMATEUR ACTING John Bourne 


FISHING Richard Wadoinqton 

If you order your copies now, these books 
will be sent to you as soon as they are 
ready. 


Each Book costs 4/6 net and ts well illustrated 



FARMING 


Three years ago the English Universities Press planned as part of the “ Tearh Yourself ” 
Series a fanning library, which would make a real contribution to the work of all farmers. 
Dr. S. Graham Brade-Birks, the eminent soil scientist, directs the enterprise. The subjects 
in this library are : 


GOOD FARMING (The Key Volume) 

V. C. Fish WICK 

GOOD GRASSLAND 

IX H. Bobinson, ph.d., b.sc., n.d.a. 

GOOD SOIL S. (r. Bradk-Birks, 

m.sc.(manc.), d.sc.(lond.) 

GOOD FARM CROPS 

A. W. Oloershaw 

GOOD FARM WORKMANSHIP 

D. V. Fletchfr 

GOOD FARM BOOK-KEEPING 

A. C. Campbell 

GOOD MILK FARMING 

H. G. Korinsov, m.sc. 

GOOD PIG KEEPING N. L. Tinley 

GOOD CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS 
S. G. Jary, b.a. 


GOOD AND HEALTHY ANIMALS 

J. D. Paterson, m.r.c.v.s. 
GOOD FLOWER FARMING 

lY E. Cross 

GOOD FRUIT FARMING 

C. R. Thompson 
GOOD POULTRY KEEPING 

C. E. Fermor 

GOOD MARKET GARDENING 

G. H. Tawtil 

GOOD FARMING BY MACHINE 

H. J. Hivf 

GOOD CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASES 
H. H. Glasscock, m..sc. 
GOOD SHEEP FARMING N. L. Tinley 

Most of these volumes arc ready, hut 
you ran order now from your bookseller 
those which are not .ivailablc and they will 
be sent to you when published. 


BUILDING 


Mr. E. G. Wnrland, M.I.Stnict.E., the Head of the Building Department, Technical 
College, Liverpool, has planned these books to cover all building methods and practice 
together with certdin allied subjects. The first ten books, eni li one a complete coui^e, 
are . 


PLAI^NING AND DESIGN 

J. Watson Cabr£, f.r.i.b.a., 

M.I.STRUCT.E. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 

D. E. Warland 

BRICKWORK B. L. Bralev, m.r.san.i. 
JOINERY T. O. Howard 

ROOFING J. Lee 

PLUMBING A. M. May 


QUANTITY SURVEYING 

C. A. PfRRY, i.R.I.R.A. 
HOUSE REPAIRS M. Stuart 

ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSE 

J. E. Macfarlane, b.sc.(eng.), 

M.I.E.E., A.M.I.MFCH.F. 

GAS IN THE HOUSE R. A. Woodrook 

Nearly all these titles are available but 
those not ready can be ordered now for 
future delivery. 


Fach Hook tos/i 4 0 net and ts uell illmlrnled. 



TEACH YOURSELF HISTORY 

• iM self teaching scheme is directed by A L Rowse, the famous Historian and Fellow 
ot All Souls College, Oxford, supported by a team of the best teadiers, distinguished 
historians already well-known, and younger historians rapidly making their mark The 
Key idea of the scheme is to teach history by way of the biography of leading historical 
figures to open up the most important themes of history For example, we hope to 
give you by means of a biography of Lemn a convement approach to the study of the 
Russian Revolution, through a hfe of Cromwell that of the Puntan Revolution m 
hngland , through Captain Cook a view of the opening up of the Pacific m the modem 
world Through a life of Clemenceau you will get a picture of the vicissitudes of the 
1 hird Republic, so necessary to the understanding of modem France As the series fills 
out, WL hope to cover whole tracks of history through a sufficient number of lives of 
Its great «nen and women, the history of Russia, for example, or of the dJmted States 
or the Bntish Empire Ihe Ke\ Volume, written by Mr Rowse is called 

THE USE OF HISTORY 

of which Dr G M. Trevelyan O M , has written Mr Kowse's book is the best analysis 
1 have ever seen of the educative effect of history on the nund, and particularly on the 
political judgment of the reader ” 


THk OTHER VOl UMkS READY OR NEARLY SO ARE 


Britain and tha Commonwaalth 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and the Lollards 

K B McFarlanb 

HENRY V and the Invasion of Franco 

1 F Jacob 

CRANMER and the EMlish Reformation 
r L Hutchinson 
QUEEN ELIZABETH and Her Age 

J\t L Row'SK 

RALEIGH and the British Empire 

D B Quinn 

CROMWELL and the Puritan Revolution 
Mary Coate 

MILTON and the English Mind 

1 E Hutchinson 

WESLEY and the Methodist Movement 
Norman Sykes 

CHATHAM and the British Empire 

Sir Chaklfs (irant Robertson 
COOK and the Opening of the Pacific 

j A Williamson 
WARREN HASTINGS and British India 
pENDCREL Moon 

LIVINGSTONE and Central Africa 

|ack Simmons 

GLADSTONE and Modern Liberalism 

) L Hammond 

BOTHA, SMUTS and South Africa 

Basil Williams 
GANDHI and Modern India 

Guy WiNT 


Europe 

INNOCENT III and the Medieval Papacy 
A HAMiLroN Thompson 
JOAN OF ARC and the Recovery of 
France Alk e Buchan 

ERASMUS and the Renaissance 

Margaret Mann Phillips 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the Thirty 
Years' War Raymond Carr 

RICHELIEU and the French Monarchy 

C V Wedgwood 


LOUIS XIV and the Greatness of Franca 
Maurice Ashley 
MARX, Proudhon and European Social- 
ism J Hampden Jackson 

BISMARCK and the German Empire 

Con O'Neiil 

CLEMENCEAU and the Third Republic 
J Hampden Jackson 
VENIZELOS and Modern Greece 

J Mavrogoroato 

Americe 

BOLIVAR and the Independence of 
Spanish America J B Trend 

JEFFERSON and American Democracy 

Max Belopp 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the United 
Sutes K C WiixARE 

WOODROW WILSON and American 
Liberalism h M Huoh-Jones 


RumIr and tho East 
MARCO POLO and the Discovery of 
China G F Hudson 

PETER THE GREAT B H Sumner 

CATHERINE THE GREAT and the 
Expansion of Russia 

Gladys Scott 1 homson 
JSHKIN and Russian Literature ^ 

Janko Lavrin 

LENIN and the Russian Revolution 

Christopher Hill 


Anciant Hla< ory 

PERICLES and Athens A R Burn 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT and the 
Hellenistic Empire A K Burn 

JULIUS CAESAR and the Fall of the 
Roman Republic M I Henderson 
AUGUSTUS and the Roman Empire 

M P Charlesworth 
CONSTANTINE and the Conversion of 
Europe \ H M Jones 


Each Book cosls s/ net wUk maps and front spiece. 



